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SILVER CERTIFICATES. 


The new silver certificates have appeared, and for several reasons 
are gladly welcomed. The first is that the smail notes now in 
circulation are so badly worn that even the big silver dollars are 
preferable to them. The new crisp silver notes, therefore, are much 
superior because they are mew and can be taken and handled 
without danger, at least, of getting disease, whether we get the 
value for them which they purport to have or not. 

Another reason, however, for welcoming the new silver issue is 
that it paves the way for doing away with the coinage of silver 
dollars. What we mean to say is this: inasmuch as there is a 
wide gap between the market and legal valuation of silver, the 
issue of silver notes as a substitute for the silver dollars can take 
place without any harm, for the reason that if a readjustment of 
these dollars should be made, as, for example, the making of their 
market value compare with their legal value; in that event the 
silver note would be just as well fitted for circulation as it is at 
present. What may be done with the silver dollar is uncertain. 
We may continue to coin it under the existing law for a good 
while longer; we may enlarge its size enough to cover the de- 
preciation; or, we may pass it at its legal valuation; or, we may 
do something not yet discovered. In all these cases, however, the 
silver certificate may be used, for, with an enhancement of the 
value of silver the form and nature of the certificate would remain 
unchanged. This is a point of no light importance in favor of 
issuing the certificates. Right here we cannot help asking, since 
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these certificates are authorized, and are now appearing, why not 
run the silver into bars, containing ten, fifty and a hundred dollars 
worth of silver, instead of continuing to coin the silver dollars? 
The expense of doing this would be less than the continued coin- 
age of the dollars, while the bar, of course, would be just as useful 
as security for the certificates as the dollars themselves. These 
are some of the reasons that occur to us why we should welcome 
the coming of the certificates. 

Of course, many are thinking of the need of utilizing silver in 
some way, now that the bank-note circulation is rapidly disappearing. 
A considerable contraction of the currency is certainly to be 
avoided. We know that contraction bodes no good to anyone 
whatever, save the creditor, and not even to him in the end; and 
while an increase is not especially needed to the volume of currency, 
doubtless it would be readily conceded: by almost all that it is de- 
sirable to maintain the present volume as nearly as may be. But if 
the bank-note circulation must disappear, and it certainly is fated, 
and inasmuch as we have an enormous quantity of silver, a large 
portion of which is practically buried under ground, it is certainly 
desirable to utilize it in filling the vacuum mentioned. If, indeed, 
we could fill the gap between its market and legal value, this 
would be a most desirable thing to do, but even if we cannot do 
this now, it may be questioned whether it is not better at least to 
issue the silver notes, believing that before a very long period an ad- 
justment in the value of silver will be made. It is undoubtedly true 
that the fiat money element in the country is yet powerful in many 
places, nevertheless, let us hope that ere long the present dis- 
crepancy between the legal and market valuation will be overcome. 





AUDITING ACCOUNTS. 


The several large failures of late have led many to inquire 
whether it is possible to do anything to render these visitations less 
frequent and severe. The inquiry is always made when failures 
occur, and just now it presses more closely on account of the un- 
usual size of some of the recent failures, and also because they 
have occurred in the face of reviving prosperity. Last year, we pre- 
pared a paper in which we showed how checks against fraud in 
business could be increased. The truth is that it is easy enough to 
multiply checks against wrong doing, but this means two or three 
things. First, the employment of more men. Secondly, increased 
expense. Thirdly, the use of more time in transacting business with 
customers in many cases. Now the employment of more men and 
the increased expense might, among banks, and other companies, be 
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easily borne, but the longer time in transacting business, the delay- 
ing of the depositor, for example, in order to get an additional 
check on his deposit, this is indeed a serious matter, and in talking 
with bankers they have told us in several cases, that while fully 
conscious they were transacting their business often in a risky way 
without sufficient checks and safeguards, yet on the whole it was 
better to take these risks than to delay customers in order to 
diminish them. This is about the phase which many kinds of busi- 
ness assume. The checks may be multiplied to any extent, but 
always involving more persons, more expense and more time in 
transacting business. 

One thing, however, can be done that will not interfere in the least 
with the transaction of business with the public—a more frequent and 
thorough inspection of the accounts. The best feature of the existing 
National Banking System is the examination of its affairs by public 
officials. This examination can be made as often as the examiner 
desires, and if he be competent and his examination be continued 
long enough, he can understand quite well the real condition of an 
institution. It is true that knaves often circumvent the examiner, 
but still, were it not for these examinations, defalcations would 
probably be more frequent than they are. The examiner has a 
healthy deterring influence. The evil-minded clerk dreads his pres~ 
ence, and the knowledge that he can come at all times and examine 
everything has doubtless kept many a clerk from attempting to 
travel in the evil road. Where these examinations do not exist, that 
is, among other banks and corporations, it is practicable enough 
to have auditors and examiners of their own. Why would it not be 
well to have a body of skilled examiners or auditors whose duties 
should consist in making examinations of the accounts of companies 
for the purpose of detecting errors and wrong doing? Surely no 
honest official would object to the examination, for there is always 
danger of error; in which case the auditor or examiner might 
see it, and if there were fraud, then it would be exposed. From 
any point, therefore, such examinations are desirable, and if they 
were made, would do much toward promoting the soundness of 
our financial institutions. In England the business of auditing is 
much more general and thorough than it is here. Persons exist 
«ho are skilled in these matters, and to this extent we could wisely 
imitate England’s example. We could have trained men who are 
accustomed to books and accounts, whose practiced eyes would dis- 
cern errors and frauds, and whose annual or semi-annual or oftener 
examinations would prove very helpful, and at the same time be a 
preventive against any inclination on the part of managers and 
others inclined to squander the revenues of the corporations they 
represent. 
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INVESTMENT IN BONDS. 


[ November, 





The investors in bonds, it is generally supposed, are led to use 
their money in this way primarily with a view to security, and not 


for profit. 


It is true experience shows that a low and steady 


rate of profit often yields as large or larger return than that derived 
from stocks and similar securities. This, we say, is the view enter- 
tained usually by bond investors—security first and profit afterward. 
The following table of bonds listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change, compiled by the “New York Stockholder,” 


another story. 
BONDS LISTED IN 1879. 


Price, 
1879. 
Ches. & Ohio Pur. money 6s..........++seeeeeeeeeee 98 
_ Ne ae” GE, Divs cccccoconsneceesese 38 
EEE civntdeudac occvecesssscedsnes 13 
Chic, “St. Louis & N. O. JOR Pewee oe edanenie< 93 
Do Oo. ak ieketteekedends none 45 
Chic. & St. Paul (Ia. & Dak.) rst m 7S...........00.- IOI 
Do. (i EMR... «sagclecdtesabe sees 
Do. So. Western div. 1st m 6S........cccccee. 103 
Chic. & East, 11.. set m Gs... . cccccccss oeddedes osee’ Ot 
Ind., Bloom, & Western, Ist M 7S.....cccccesccceess 70 
Lafayette, Bloom, & Muncie, rst m 6s............ ae 
Metropolitan Elevated, rst m 6s........205 soesceees 
New York Elevated, rst m 7S........ccccccccccess . 102 
N. Y., L. E. & Westernconsol, 1st m 7S...........-- 104 
Do. second dO. 20 M 5S....c.ccccee 67 
Do. do. GO... BOW M Bo. ccccecess 7O 
Oregon Railway & Nav., 1st m 6S........ccccee cece gI 
St. Louis & Iron Mt., 1st pref. inc. 7S...........00-: 59 
Do. 2d. do. nuarckvasedss onde 50 
Do. Coie Ge PERGON Bt GR BB... co ccccccvccnes 96 
St. Paul, Minn. & Man., ist m 7s....... paeebbdsnioe 98 
Do. do. "2d 0 Se 95% 


* Ex. June, 1886, coupon. 
BONDS LISTED IN 1880. 


Price, 
I 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul, So. Minn. div. 6s.......... 100 
Do. Hastings & Dakota 7s........ III 
Do. Chicago & Pacific div. 6s...... 106! 
Chicago & Northwest sinkiny fund 6s............... 107 
Chicago, St. Paul & Omaha consol 6s..............-. 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 1st m 6s.. . 100 
Do. do. i. | eee 105% 
International & Great Northern rst m 6s,. .......... IOI 
Ind., Decatur & Springfield tst m 7s.............000- 102 
Kansas PUD PES NNNN OD, cs cede deedvcwodicccccds 97 
Louisville & Nashville 7. NTR, Diieddssccececsvcce 105 
Do. N. O, & M. div. 1st m 6s........ 101% 
Metropolitan Elevated 2d 65...........00. $6 e600 cde 94 
Missouri Pacific consol 1s m 6S........cccccccccceces 105 
Mil. & Northern rst m 6s, 1910.........-cecccccccees 100 
New York, Lake Erie & Western ext ath m 58. sseees SB 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansvile ist m6s.... ........-. 92 


St. Louis & San Francisco BE Ths ose cccesces 


Present 
Price. 


115 
76 
20 

126 

119 

123 

108 

119 

117 

111 

100 

117% 

12614 

738 

113 

#99 

111 

116 

114 

110 

112 
121 


Present 
Price. 


120 
127 
120 


shows quite 


Ad- 
vance. 
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From this it appears that bond investments have been singularly 
profitable apart from considerations of security. The great profit is in 
consequence of the extrordinary rise in their value. We are all quite 
familiar with the enormous premium on Government bonds, which 
has diminished the actual return to any one buying them to-day 
considerably below three per cent. Those who bought the fours 
when Mr. Sherman was Secretary of the Treasury now find that their 
value has been increased more than one-fourth. An advance, though 
not so great, has occurred in many railroad investments. The rise 
on all the good ones, especially those running for a considerable 
period, as the table shows, has been large, thus adding much to the 
fortunes of the investors. 

What has brought about this enormous increase in their value? 
What has driven up the prices of Government securities to such 
high figures? Is it lack of avenues for capital? Is it because we 
have been acquiring capital far more rapidly than we had means for 
employing it? Is it because capital is thus invested primarily for the 
sake of security, that investors are really afraid of many of the 
new undertakings? These and many similar questions have been 
asked thousands of times by persons interested in these securities. 
Whatever the cause may be. the fact of the rise is a very striking 
one. An enormous profit has accrued to a large class of investors, 
most of whom, doubtless, when making these purchases, never dreamed 
of such an addition to their wealth. It would seem as though the 
rates of profit were too low to lead to very much more invest- 
ment in the high premium bonds at existing prices. Indeed, for 
some time the advance in such securities has been slight, indicating 
pretty clearly that we have reached high-water mark. 
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RAILROAD POOLS. 


Notwithstanding the business improvement, the income of some 
of the leading railway corporations is very small; especially of the 
principal lines between the East and the West. The quantity of 
freight moved during the last six months has been enormous, and yet, 
as the figures clearly show, the rates are so low that the net earn- 
ings are by no means as large as they ought to be. For we are 
quite sure that these companies are entitled to a fair profit on 
their investment. This, at least, will not be questioned. Fierce 
competition and excessively low prices are by no means desirable. 
The true goal of civilization does not necessarily consist in a 
march in either direction. The transporter of goods and persons, 
like any other engaged in a useful pursuit, is rendering a genuine 
service to mankind and is entitled to a fair reward for his effort. 
To this universal principle the railroad companies form no exception. 
They should have it, and yet they do not get it, as can speedily 
be learned by looking at the books of the companies. 

The question is not untimely, How can they get a fairer return 
for the service they are performing? For several years past a pool has 
been in existence, the aim of which has been to render such re- 
turns more sure to the several members that constitute it. Yet 
no fact is more familiar than that this pool has been almost 
everything beside a pool. It has been an agitated sea in which 
all the members were tossed to and fro without any certainty con- 
cerning the future. Again and again has it been threatened with 
dissolution, and at the present time after all its buffetings and 
trials, its life is precarious. Of course, the weakness of the pool 
is easily enough seen; there is no power residing in any body to 
enforce regulations or agreements, and the members, well knowing 
this, in many cases make agreements, only to violate them, thereby 
hoping to gain some advantage over the other members. 

It seems to us that the first fact which the several members of 
this pool should remember is, that all the managers of the various 
lines are capable, far-seeing men, each understanding the business 
of his own road, and also the business done by its rivais. There 
was a time when a great deal of the business of the world was 
done in secrecy, and when far-sightedness counted for much. We 
do not say that this quality has ceased to be valuable; what we 
do say is that transportation, like many other kinds of business, is 
to a large degree conducted openly. The rates of service are known, 
and if, forsooth, a railroad company seeks to get the advantage of 
a rival by making a better rate, or deduction of any kind, these 
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facts are very soon found out. In other words, the. essential facts 
in transportation are well known by all who engage in it, and the 
hope and expectation on the part of any manager of getting the 
advantage over his rivals is delusive, nay, childish, and the sooner 
this idea is exploded the better for all concerned. Moreover, the 
buisness should be conducted in a public manner, for shippers have 
a right to know what the actual rates are, and also a right to be 
protected from unjust discriminations made to larger shippers. 
It is a long step in advance that these various companies cannot 
conceal their business even if they would; that it is exposed to the 
public eye and can be watched and criticised; and that unjust dis- 
criminations can be exposed and prevented. This is good for the 
companies as well as the public. We repeat, therefore, that the 
notion that any manager can get the advantage over others by 
making more favorable rates, is one of those absurd notions which, 
if abandoned and thoroughly eliminated from the problem, would 
simplify it very much and render the solution of this vexed ques- 
tion of fixing and maintaining rates much more easy. This much 
by way of introduction, 

In the absence of governmental regulation of the railroads, it 
seems to us, and has seemed for a long time, that the several rail- 
roads running to competing points, must regulate for themselves, 
in other words, must act harmoniously in their transportation oper- 
ations. Another fact is equally clear, namely, that the present 
method of conducting these operations is very imperfect, and 
mainly for the reason that the pool commissioner has no power 
to enforce any regulation that may be made. What, then, can 
be done in the way of forming an arrangement which shall be 
more binding and effective among the several parties? It seems to 
us that the kind of arrangement that ought to exist is the existence 
of a treasurer or other officer to whom all the money should be 
paid by the several competing roads for freight and passengers ac- 
cruing at the several competing points. Such a treasurer should 
be selected by the several companies, and who should either select 
the several freight transportation agents at the competing points, or 
these should be appointed by agreement of the several companies 
interested. In other words, the treasurer or general officer, as well 
as the officers of the competing lines at the competing points, 
should be the officers of the several companies combined, and not 
the representatives or agents of any one of them. It will be readily 
seen that if such persons were appointed wholly outside the existing 
companies, and not amenable to any one road, they would have no in- 
terest in falsifying accounts or in making discriminating rates for the 
benefit of any company, or, in short, in doing anything that would 
favor one company to the detriment of another. They would, we 
repeat, be the agents or servants of all, would act for one as much 
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as the other, would have no occasion or interest to favor one at 
the expense of the other; and thus all the present difficulties ex- 
isting between the several companies would pass away. Such an ar- 
rangement for receiving the money of the companies and distribut- 
ing it among them in agreed proportions, would be effective. Of 
course, the division of the money would be made by agreement of 
the several companies in advance, and the duty of the agent in this 
regard would consist simply in determining how much of the income 
was due to each company, and transmit it forthwith. His duties 
would be comparatively simple. He would not be an umpire or 
arbitrator in any sense. He would be simply a receiver of the in- 
come accruing to the companies at the several competing places, 
and the distributor thereof by an agreement of the several com- 
panies themselves. 

It may be further suggested that such an arrangement might very 
properly lead to considerable economies on the part of the several com- 
panies, and thereby result in the reduction of rates to shippers, while at 
the same time leaving the latter in a better condition than they are in 
at present. What we mean to say is, that the machinery now existing 
at the competing points for attracting business, for drawing it to one 
road and away from another—numerous ticket offices, fast freight lines 
and the like—could all be abandoned, to the obvious benefit of all 
the parties except those immediately employed in conducting this 
business. If there ever was an absurd business it is in the creation 
of fast freight lines and the like, to get the corn, the wheat and 
the cotton for transportation, when every one knows that sooner or 
later it must be transported without the faintest effort on the part 
of the transporter to get possession of it for that purpose. We all 
know that the surplus of the grain in the West during the year 
will certainly be transported to the East, and there is therefore no 
need of a Blue Line, or White Line, or Red Line to carry it. Can 
anyone imagine, therefore, anything more absurd than to institute 
these various agencies and give them a considerable portion of 
the profits for the purpose of attracting that business to the various 
companies, which in due time they are sure to get without the ex- 
penditure of a single cent of money? The expense of these agencies 
for getting control of freight is large, and, if abandoned, the com- 
panies or the public, or both, would be the gainers. 

Of course, to some persons such a proposition would be unwel- 
come. They are the old-fashioned type of thinkers, who suppose 
that competition in transportation is just as essential for the pub- 
lic welfare as competition in other kinds of business; but this is a 
great error. In order to command low freight rates the companies 
must have plenty of business; the less there is and the keener the com- 
petition, the smaller will be the dividends; again, the lower the rates 
the less safety there is to passengers, the greater the irregularity in 
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transportation, and other evils too numerous to mention. In fine, 
the principle of competition is exactly the wrong one to apply to 
transportation. This can be achieved only through a large busi- 
ness, and the best way of securing it, and with the least friction, 
is through union, as explained, and not through separate action. 
The latter method has been tried and found wanting,; why not try 
the other experiment long enough to determine whether it be sound 
or not? The low incomes of the several roads in the face of the 
general prosperity is an imperative argument in favor of attempting 
something of the kind. 





¢ 


THE RELATION BETWEEN BANKS AND THEIR 
DEPOSITORS * 


PAYMENT OF CORPORATION CHECKS. 


In order to bind a corporation, its checks should be properly 
signed. A check, however, having the words “ A‘tna Mills” printed 
in the margin, and signed “J. D. Farnsworth, Treasurer,” was de- 
clared to be not the individual check of Farnsworth, but the com- 
pany’s. “The case,” said Judge Gray, in giving the opinion of the 
Court, “is not distinguishable from those in which similar instru- 
ments have been held . . to be the contracts of the principal 
only. The Court has always laid hold of any indication on the 
face of the paper, however informally expressed, to enable it to 
carry out the intention of the parties.” (Carpenter v. Farnsworth 
106 Mass., 561. The illustrations given by the Court are worth 
adding. “In 7rzpp v. Swanzey Paper Co., 13 Pick., 291, a draft not 
naming the principal otherwise than by concluding ‘and charge the 
same to the Swanzey Paper Company, yours respectfully, Joseph 
Hooper, Agent,’ was held to be the draft of the company. In 
Fuller v. Hooper, 3 Gray, 334, a draft with the words ‘Pompton 
Iron Works’ printed in the margin, and concluding with place 
to account of Pompton Iron Works, W. Burt, Agent,’ was held to 
bind the proprietor of the Pompton Iron Works; and in Bank of 
British North America v. Hooper, 5 Gray, 567, in which a draft 
concluding ‘and charge the same to account of proprietors 
Pembroke Iron Works, your humble servant, Joseph Barrell,’ with- 
out otherwise naming a principal or disclosing the signer’s agency, 
was held to bind him only, it was said by the Court that in 
Fuller v. Hooper the words ‘Pompton Iron Works’ in the margin 
of the draft fully disclosed the principal, and that the draft was 
drawn on his behalf. So in Slawson v. Loring, 5 Allen, 340, 343, 
in which a draft, having the words ‘Office of Portage Lake Man- 


* Copyright, 1886, by Homans Publishing Company 
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ufacturing Company, Hancock, Michigan,’ printed at the top, was 
signed ‘J. R. Jackson, Agent,’ Chief Justice Bigelow said, ‘No one 
can doubt that on bills thus drawn the agent fully discloses his 
principal, and that the drawer could not be personally chargeable 
thereon.” 

Three directors of a railway company signed a document which was 
intended as an order on the company’s bankers to pay company 
money to a third party. The document was signed by them in their 
individual names and countersigned by the secretary of the com- 
pany with the word “Secretary” added to his signature. Nor was 
the official character of the directors disclosed in any part of the 
document. It did contain a stamp, on which was impressed the 
name of the company, but a similar stamp was used on all its 
documents. It was held that this document was not the company’s 
check, and consequently, that it was not bound therefor. (Serred/ 
v.. Derbyshire Railway Company, 19 L. Jour., C. P., 371.) 

“It is a point of very great importance,” said Lord Hatherly, in 
an English case (Mahony v. East Holyford Mining Co. Law Rep., 
716 of Lords, p. 893), “that those who are concerned in joint-stock 
companies and those who deal with them should be aware of what 
is essential to the due performance of their duties, both as cus- 
tomers or dealers with the company, and as persons forming the 
company, and dealing with the outside world respectively. . . A 
banker dealing with a company must be taken to be acquainted 
with the manner in which, under the articles of association, the 
moneys of the company may “be drawn out of his bank for the 
purposes of the company. . . In this case the bankers were in- 
formed that checks might be drawn upon the bank by three of 
the directors of the company. And the bankers must also be taken 
to have had knowledge, from the articles, of the duties of the di- 
rectors, and the mode in which the directors were to be appointed. 
But, after that, where there are persons conducting the affairs of 
the company in a manner which appears to be perfectly consonant 
with the articles of association, then those so dealing with them, 
externally, are not to be affected by any irregularities which may 
take place in the internal management of the company. They are 
entitled to presume that that of which only they can have knowl- 
edge, namely, the external acts, are rightly done, when those exter- 
nal acts purport to be performed in the mode in which they 
ought to be performed. For instance, when a check is signed by 
three directors, they are entitled to assume that those directors 
are persons properly appointed for the purpose of performing that 
function, and have properly performed the function for which they 
have been appointed. Of course the case is open to any observa- 
tion arising from gross negligence or fraud. . . Outside persons 
when they find that there is an act done by a company, will, of 
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course, be bound, in the exercise of ordinary care and precaution, 
to know whether or not that company is actually carrying on and 
transacting business, or whether it is a company which has been 
stopped and wound up, and which has parted with its assets and 
the like. All those ordinary inquiries which mercantile men would, 
in the course of their business, make, I apprehend would have to be 
made on the part of the persons dealing with the company.” These 
remarks, we suppose, will apply with as much force to American 
banks and bankers, in dealing with corporations and other companies. 
In applying them to the foregoing case, it was decided that a bank 
which had the funds of a company could lawfully honor the checks 
of its directors which were signed similar to a form sent by them 
to the bank without inquiring whether they had been duly appointed 
to office in conformity with the memorandum and articles of asso- 
ciation. (Zrvest v. Nicholls, 6 H. of L. Cas., 401; Royal British Bank 
v. Turguand, 6 El. and BI., 327; Fountaine v. Carmarthen Railway 
Company, L. R. 5 Eq., 316.) 

The president of ‘a corporation is not authorized by virtue of his 
office to draw checks. This authority, however, may be granted by 
charter, by-law, or by the usage of the place where the corpora- 
tion is doing business. The directors of the New York and Sharon 
Canal Company were so negligent in depositing its funds in a 
bank that its officers supposed the deposit belonged to the presi- 
dent of the company. At the time of making it he left his sig- 
nature, as is the custom in opening a new account, by which it 
was to be drawn out. The bank paid moneys on his check, sup- 
posing that he had authority to draw them, and was protected by 
law from paying again on the application of the company, which 
had suffered from the conduct of the president. (/u/ton Bank v. 
NV. Y. Sharon Canal Co., 4 Paige, 127.) 


PAYMENTS TO EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES. 

The principles relating to the drawing of deposits by trustees 
and executors will now be stated. As a co-executor should de- 
posit the money received in that capacity to the joint account of 
all of the executors, so must they unite in drawing it from the de- 
pository. Said Judge Hare, in a well-considered opinion, which was 
approved by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, “It were futile to 
open a joint account if one of the depositors could withdraw the 
money. All must, therefore, unite in the receipt or check, in order 
to discharge the banker; and it follows that he cannot rely on a 
compromise or release by one as a defense. This is not so much an 
exception to the rule that a payment to a co-executor discharges 
the debt, as a return to the general rule, to which that is an 
exception. The right of each executor to act without the concur- 
rence of the rest, seems to have been the growth of circum- 
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stances.” After showing why executors had been permitted to 
divide their duties, he continued, “It results from what has been 
said that the right of executors to sever in the execution of the 
trust is a concession to expediency, which should not be made 
when the case is one for care and judgment, and it is possible for 
all to unite without inconvenience. It does not, therefore, exist 
where a fund arising from the collection or sale of the assets 
comes to the hands of two or more executors or administrators, 
or has been deposited to their joint account. Under these cir- 
cumstances, there is nothing to exclude the principle that persons 
acting in a fiduciary capacity must concur in every measure affect- 
ing the interests which they represent.” (De Hosen v. Williams, 8 
Pa., 480; see Beltzhoover v. Darragh, 16S. & R., 329; Mendle v. 
Guedalla, 2, J. & H., 259.) 

The English rule, however, is different, and a check signed by 
one co-executor will protect a banker in paying it. (Ex parte 
Rigby, 19 Ves., Jr.. 462; Con v. Read, 3 Ath., 695.) The check of one 
of several administrators (Pomd v. Underwood, 2 Ld. Bay., 1210; 
Prosser v. Wagner, 1 C. B. N. S., 289; Clough v. Bond, 3 M. & C.,, 
490); or even the check of a co-executor acting under a forged 
will (Allen v. Dundas, 33 R., 125.) 

With regard to trustees, the English law requires all of them to 
sign a check for drawing deposits. (Stone v. Marsh, Reyon v. 
Moody, 364.) So, if money is paid into a bank on the joint ac- 
count of persons who are not partners in trade, payment must be 
made on the authority of all to discharge the bank. (Jumes v. 
Stephenson, 1 Moody & Rob., 145.) 

In England, sometimes, before opening an account with a cus- 
tomer, bankers require him to consent to their retaining his checks, 
and sometimes a check is drawn to be kept by a banker after he 
has paid the money, as a kind of security for repayment. On one 
occasion, where three persons signed their respective names to such 
a check, the liability was declared to be joint, and not a joint 
and several liability, and that an action could not be sustained 
against the estate of one of them who, though signing like the 
others, was in truth a surety, the drawee refusing to pay the money 
unless this particular person would sign the check. (O¢ter v. [veson, 
24 L.I., Ch., 654; 3 Drewry, 177.) 

If a trustee absconds, so that his signature cannot be obtained, 
a court of equity will make an order for the bank to pay the 
trust deposit on the check of the remaining trustees. (Ex parte 
Hunter, 2 Rose, 363; 1 Mer., 408.) 

When a bank receives a deposit from a sheriff arising from the 
sale of land on a legal process, and he afterward dies, it cannot 
be required to pay the funds into Court for distribution. His suc- 
cessor is the proper person to demand and receive the money, and 
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he can be ruled into Court for the purpose of distributing it. But 
if a bank pays the money into Court, though not required to do 
so, and a decree of distribution is made, the bank cannot appeal 
therefrom, because it has no interest in the matter. (Allegheny’s 
Bank Appeal, 43 Pa., 328.) 

If a sheriff be also an executor a deposit to the credit of his 
official account does not import ownership by a particular person ; 
consequently when conflicting demands are made on such a deposit 
the bank stands as a mere stakeholder, and has a right to demand 
indemnity before paying it. (Farmers and Mechanics National Bank 
v. Keng, 57 Penn.) 

When money is deposited for the benefit of another payable at 
a fixed period, the bank is bound to pay the same on the arrival 
of that period, nor can it be taken sooner by any legal process 
against the person for whose benefit the deposit is made. (Foxton 
v. Kucking, 55 Me., 346.) | 

Sometimes the law will regard depositaries as having knowledge 
of the wrongful acts of public officials in drawing public money 
for private purposes, when in truth they have not such knowledge. 
Thus, the treasurer of a town made several notes in his official 
capacity without authority to do so, which were discounted by a 
bank and the avails were placed to his credit as treasurer. Public 
funds were deposited by him from time to time in the same ac- 
count, and the notes above mentioned, after several renewals, were 
paid by his checks drawn as treasurer. He afterward became a 
defaulter. The money thus drawn by him would have made good 
his defalcation. The bank supposed he had authority to make the 
notes discounted, and that the proceeds were used for the benefit 
of the town, but in truth a large amount of the money drawn out 
on his checks as treasurer was used for private purposes. More- 
Over it may be added that his integrity at that time was un- 
questioned. Nevertheless the Court held that the bank must be 
considered as having knowledge that the treasurer had no authority 
to make the notes mentioned, that they must therefore be treated 
as his private notes and the loans as individual, and further, that 
when he drew out the town money to pay the notes, he did what 
the bank must have known he had no right to do, and that it 
could not consequently retain the money against the town’s de- 
mand. (Zown of East Hartford v. American National Bank, 49 
Conn., 539.) In another case the trustee of a town sold its bonds 
and deposited the money in a bank to the credit of himself, “J. C. 
Wilson, Trustee.” The money was applied on a debt of Wilson 
due to the bank. The Court held that it had no right to apply 
the money inthis manner. (Bundy v. Town of Monticello, 84 Ind., 119.) 


PAYMENT OF WIFE'S DEPOSITS. 
If a wife deposits money in her own name and the bank does not 
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know that she is a married woman, it can safely pay her on her 
check. Nearly sixty years ago a case arose in New York in which 
the wife of the plaintiff was entrusted by him with moneys and 
directed to deposit them in a bank. Accordingly she opened an 
account with the defendant bank in her own name, and from time 
to time made deposits. She also infurmed the bank in what manner 
she desired to have the deposits drawn, and it complied with the 
direction. The bank had no knowledge that she was a married 
woman until after it had paid all the checks and closed her ac- 
connt. The husband then attempted to recover, on the ground that 
payment to his wife was unauthorized. The judge submitted the 
fact to the jury whether the wife was authorized as the agent of her 
husband to do what she had done, or whether he had subsequently 
ratified her acts, and they found a verdict for the bank. The 
Superior Court reviewed the case, speaking through Judge Oakley, 
who said: “The plaintiff entrusted the wife with the money for 
the purpose of depositing it. He knew that she was in the habit 
of making deposits, and though he might not have known that she 
had opened an account in her own name, as he was unable to 
read the entries made in her bank book, it is fairly to be pre- 
sumed that he must have known that she was also in the habit 
of drawing checks for the money deposited. She was entrusted 
with the bank book, and the husband never made any inquiry as 
to the state of the account in the bank, and the jury were well 
justified in drawing the inference that he must have known the 
true state of the case. But if the jury were incorrect in finding 
the fact of an authority by the husband, on the evidence in the 
case, it 1s still clear that the plaintiff has no right to recover. If 
the wife abused the trust reposed in her by her husband, the 
[bank] ought not to suffer by her fraudulent act, in depositing the 
money in her own name. By entrusting her with the money he 
enabled her to commit the fraud, and the loss, if he has sustained 
any, must fall upon him. In the absence of any circumstances to 
charge the bank with notice that she was a married woman, they 
had a right to open an account with her as feme sole, and to pay 
the checks drawn upon the deposits made by herself.” (Dacy v. J. 
Y. Chemical Manufg. Co., 2 Hall., 550. 

Even though a bank should know that a female depositor in her 
own name was married, it could lawfully pay her. A deposit was 
made by a wife in an Arkansas bank, and though her husband never 
claimed it the lower Court in that State presumed as matter of law that 
it belonged to him. But the Supreme Court said “there is no such 
legal presumption, at least with regard to money and securities that 
are transferable by delivery. Then for the benefit of trade a prop- 
erty is created in the bearer. A bank note or a coin may have 
been stolen, yet one who takes it in good faith for value may hold 
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it against the loser. Possession is evidence of ownership, and the 
burden of proof is on the party who assails the possession. 
(Murray v. Lardner, 2 Wall., 110.) . . If the law were otherwise 
than we have declared it, no bank could with safety receive the 
deposits and pay the checks of a married woman.” (German Bank 
v. Himstedt, 42 Ark., p. 64.) 

In another suit brought by a married woman to recover the 
amount of a deposit, she proved the indorsement and delivery to 
her husband of two checks (belonging to her and payable to her 
order) for the purpose of having them deposited in her name with 
the defendant bank. She then produced a bank book in which 
the amount of the checks was credited to her. The bank tried 
to prove that at the time of the first deposit it was orally 
agreed between the plaintiff's husband and the bank that the de- 
posit should be made to the plaintiff’s credit on condition that it 
might be withdrawn by her husband on check in her name, that 
the second deposit was similarly made, and that the deposits were 
subsequently withdrawn in this manner. The Court excluded this 
evidence, holding that the request of the husband to have the de- 
posit made in her name and to her credit, and the issuing of the 
pass book to her, taken in connection with the checks which were 
made payable to her, disclosed clearly the husband’s agency; that 
authority to sign his wife’s name to future checks could not be 
inferred from the fact of his making the deposits; and that the 
bank could not prove an arrangement with him hostile to her in- 
terests and beyond the apparent scope of the agency without proof 
of actual authority from her. (Bates v. First National Bank of 
Brockport, 89 N. Y., 286, s. c., 23 Hun., 420.) 


PAYMENT OF JOINT DEPOSITS. 


When a deposit is made in the name of two persons, and one of 
them dies, can it be safely paid to the survivor? In New York, 
such a deposit was made by a husband and wife, and paid to the 
latter on the death of her husband. It may be assumed, said the 
Court, that the widow was not entitled to receive the debt created 
by the money which her husband had deposited with the bank. 
and that the sole fact of payment to her by the bank would not 
have protected it from further liability. But after she drew the 
money she was appointed administratrix on his estate, and that ap- 
pointment related back to the time of his decease and confirmed 
and legalized her act in demanding and receiving payment of the 
debt. (Whitlock v. Bowery Savings Bank, 36 Hun., 460.) 

In another case the plaintiff and her nephew O’K. opened a 
deposit account with a Savings bank. When the first deposit was 
made, the plaintiff stated to the officers of the bank in O’K.’s 
presence, that “either of them or both could draw the money.” 
The usual Savings bank pass book was issued, in which the deposit 
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was entered to the plaintiff’s credit “or” of O’K., and the account 
on the books of the bank was left in the same manner. One of 
the rules printed in the pass book provided that all payments to 
persons producing the pass book should be valid to discharge the 
bank. Subsequent deposits were made by both depositors and in 
mutual presence. On the death of O’K., the plaintiff informed the 
officers of the bank of the event, and that O’K.’s wife had the 
pass book, and notified them not to pay the money to her. Never- 
theless the bank, on presentation of the book and letters of ad- 
ministration issued to Mrs. O’K. on the estate of her husband, did 
pay to her the whole deposit. The Court decided first, that the 
right of the bank to pay on the separate order of either of the 
depositors, and of each to demand payment, did not terminate by the 
death of O.K.; secondly, that as his authority was coupled with an 
interest, it rested, on his death, in his personal representative; but, 
thirdly, that the plaintiff having given notice of her right to the 
fund, and prohibited the payment of it to O’K.’s representative, the 
bank had no right to pay to Mrs. O’K. only so much of the deposit 
as had been contributed by her husband. (M/ulcahey v. Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, 89 N. Y., 435, reversing s. c., 62 Hom. Pa., 
463.) ALBERT S. BOLLES. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


In the recent debates in the British Parliament over the fall in the 
prices of Irish products, as affecting the possibility of the collection 
of present Irish rents, it was affirmed by the Irish advocates 
that the fall in prices within five years had been as much as 50 
per cent. This seems to be an exaggeration, but not a very great 
exaggeration. What Ireland, which is pre-eminently a _ grazing 
country, can sell, consists principally of animals, meats, and 
dairy products, the prices of all of which, although not beginning 
to fall as early as wheat did, have now fallen nearly as much. The 
wholesale prices of butter in Irish markets are shown to have fallen 
39 per cent. since 1881, and the fall in meats and animals has been 
about as great. 

The answer made to the Irish advocates, that agricultural prices 
have fallen as much in England and Scotland as in Ireland, does 
not meet the difficulty of the Irish at all, but rather gives them 
new allies in the contention which they make, that their rents are 
“unbearable and impossible.” 

In Scotland, where the national custom is said to be to take 
farm leases on nineteen years, complaints are quite as urgent as 
they are in Ireland. The Scotch are in fact beginning to argue that 
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it is the duty of the government, in the exercise of its ultimate 
and supreme power, to correct these long leases so as to make 
them conform to a new range of prices which neither party to the 
leases contemplated or could have foreseen. 

Some of the Irish leaders and organs are advising as a heroic 
remedy—which the Irish people can themselves employ—that 
evicted tenants should move ez masse to the workhouses for the 
poor. If evictions become numerous, there will really be no other 
resource left in a country where very little work at wages can be 
found. If that resource is resorted to, the landlords will have only 
the single alternative of paying the expenses of a wholesale emi- 
gration, or of supporting their evicted tenants through the machinery 
of the poor rates. To the Irish themselves, no possible misfortune 
can be so great as would have been the success of Gladstone’s 
$1,000,000,000 purchase from the landlords, whereby a debt would 
have been fastened upon Ireland, the payment of which would have 
condemned it to an everlasting and grinding slavery, and which it 
could never have thrown off without repudiation and revolution. 





The export of cotton from this country during last August was 
32,688,799 pounds, at a valuation of $3,186,650, as compared with an 
export during August, 1885, of 28,922,301 pounds, at a valuation of 
$3,066,424, showing a fall of about Io per cent. during the year. 
The future price of cotton is always a debated question, and is 
oftentimes a fairly debatable question. The views of the British 
gamblers in cotton, as shown by the British quotations of cotton 
futures, is based upon a further expected fall in cotton, but not so 
great a fall as has occurred during the past year. Their opinions 
are formed upon the depressed condition of the cotton goods trade 
throughout the world, and upon the expectation that the current 
crop in India will be an abundant one. It is too early yet for 
a definitive judgment as to the magnitude of the current cotton 
crop in this country. For the year ending on the 31st of August 
last. the figure fixed by the National Cotton Exchange is 6,575,- 
697 bales, of which 357,478 bales were worked up in Southern cot- 
ton mills, which exceeds by 36,412 bales the consumption of any 
previous year. Northern and Southern mills together worked up 
rather less than one-third of last year’s cotton crop. The time 
may not be very near when they will work up the whole of it, but 
there is no good reason why we should not now completely supply 
our own markets with cotton goods of every description. It would 
be better for the country if there was less silly talk about seeking 
foreign markets, in which we must encounter the competition of 
labor at barely above starvation wages, and if there was more at- 
tention paid to supplying our own markets, not only with cotton 
goods, but with the numberless other manufactures which make up 
the enormous and ruinous importations which are now in progress. 
22 
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Some of our contemporaries are unable to restrain their impa- 
tience to discuss the necessity of depleting our revenues by taking 
off taxes, or by using up the revenues by more and enlarged ap- 
propriations. They suppose that this necessity is close upon us from 
the impending payment of the 3-per-cent.: bonds. 

All such questions are premature until those bonds are in fact 
paid off, and to debate them now is worse than idle. No such 
questions will present themselves during the approaching session of 
Congress, as the bonds yet to be paid will absorb all surpluses ap- 
plicable to them until the next Congress is organized. We shall 
then know much better than we possibly can now know, what the 
revenues, and especially those collected at the custom houses, are 
to be. Great contractions in the volume of our foreign trade may oc- 
cur within atwelvemonth. It is an approved rule to defer all decisions 
as long as possible, when there is no chance of being injured 
by deferring them, and when the progress of events will certainly 
throw light upon the conclusions which ought to be reached. We 
have, perhaps, not seen the end yet of the pension legislation. We 
know that one of the two political parties stands pledged to repeal 
the limitation of the Arrears act, and that the other is in favor of 
passing a Mexican war pensioning law on the most liberal princi- 
ples. The chances that both these measures may be carried by a 
combination of their respective supporters are not small. 

The time when the payment of the 3s will be completed is not 
certain, and we therefore cannot tell what the interval of time may 
be between that completion and the arrival of the day when the 
4%s will be redeemable. That interval may prove to be so short 
that the extinguishment of some part of the 4%s may be advan- 
tageously anticipated by purchases. 





The condition of the British gold coins is admitted to be exceed- 
ingly bad, a great deal of it being below standard weight. British 
opinion seems to be agreed that the expense of recoining the light 
pieces should be borne by the government, but the Chanceilor of 
the Exchequer has recently declared that he does not at present 
see the way clear to making provision for the very considerable 
cost of the operation. The London Economist of Sept. 11 advises 
two expedients to meet the difficulty. One is to suppress the half 
sovereign altogether, the government taking it in at its full ori- 
ginal value, and recouping the loss by substituting an increased 
quantity of subsidiary silver, in the coinage of which there is a great 
profit. The other is to abolish what it calls “the antiquated re- 
striction” against the issue in England of notes below £5. That re- 
striction is not only “antiquated,” but the reasons upon which it was 
originally based have entirely disappeared since the adoption of the 
British currency act of 1844, establishing a fixed issue of paper not 
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representing coin pound for pound. When the English banks could 
issue paper ad /ibitum in response to what are called the “wants of 
trade,” they could inflate the currency at will in the form of small 
notes, whereas now they can neither expand nor contract the cur- 
rency by a single pound. The same change in substance has oc- 
curred in this country, as the quantity of bank notes is regulated 
by national laws and not by the will of the banks, and is in no 
degree influenced by the varying demands of trade, which always 
increase when prices rise, which is precisely the time when an expan- 
pansion of the currency is most likely to be injurious. 





The London Lconomist of Sept. 11, referring to the sudden rise 
of about 5 per cent. in the London silver market during the pre- 
vious week, says: 

The main cause of the advance has been the heavy sales of drafts by 
the India Council at higher prices, owing to the demand for remittances 
in connection with che new rupee loan for 120 lakhs of rupees. 

The Pixley & Abell C7zrcular of Sept. 9 ascribes the rise in 
silver to the “increased demand for the India Council drafts,” with- 
out giving an explanation of any kind as to the cause of that “in- 
creased demand.” All accounts for a year past from London have 
agreed that stocks of silver in that city have been at the lowest 
ebb, dealers carrying as little as possible, on account of its persistent 
downward tendency until the recent sudden rise. In addition to 
small stocks, the London current receipts of silver during the first 
eight months of this year have been 30 per cent. less than they were 
during the corresponding months of last year. As a result of this 
situation, London remitters to India, finding little or no silver 
within reach, are obliged to bid for Council drafts. 

But even if the whole rupee loan for 120 lakhs of rupees, which 
means twelve million rupees, was subscribed for in London, which 
is not at all probable, the sum seems too small to explain of it- 
self, and without other causes, so great a rise as 5 per cent. in 
the Indian exchanges within a single week. 








It is stated, in correspondence from Paris, that the French Gov- 
ernment has ordered the withdrawal from circulation of the 5-franc 
gold piece, and is believed to contemplate the withdrawal of the 1o0- 
franc gold piece, on the ground that the public prefer the silver 5-franc 
piece to any gold coin smaller than a Napoleon, which is 20 francs. 
As noticed elsewhere, the suppression of the gold half sovereign 
in England is proposed, and we think the public in this country 
would like to see the gold quarter eagle withdrawn and recoined 
into pieces not smaller than the half eagle. The attempt to circu- 
late gold dollars was abandoned here years ago as a complete failure. 
A writer in the London Economist of September 18, estimates that 
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the English have $100,000,000 of gold in the form of half sovereigns; 
that the French have $250,000,000 of gold in 5 and 1o-franc pieces, 
and that the Germans have coined $120,000,000 in 5 and 10 mark 
pieces, although some small portion of the latter coins are not now 
in existence. 

The India Government have recently published a memorandum 
by Mr. O’Connor, of the Department of Finance and Commerce, in 
which, as it seems to be admitted by his opponents, he has shown 
that the prices of Indian staples have fallen in the markets of Euro- 
pean gold standard countries decidedly more than silver has fallen 
relatively to gold. Estimating “roughly,” to use his own words, 
he contends that what the exporter of Indian staples to those 
markets gains from the premium on gold, is only about two-thirds 
of what he loses by the fall in gold prices in those markets. Tak- 
ing the whole case together, the fall in gold prices and the fall 
in the gold value of silver, he maintains that the exporting of 
{Indian staples to gold standard markets has been rather hindered 
and depressed than stimulated. But it has been pointed out that 
he omits to notice, that while prices in gold standard countries 
have been falling, the rate of ocean freights from India to Europe 
has also been falling, so that the exporters of Indian staples gain 
as much by cheapened transportation and the premium on gold 
taken together, as they lose by lowered prices in the markets to 
which the staples are sent. The result of the whole situation is, 
that Indian prices, which are silver prices, remain substantially un- 
affected, and that Indian agricultural production proceeds undis- 
turbed. 





A Paris newspaper announces that the French Cabinet will pro- 
pose before this year is out a 1I2-per-cent. tax on the income from 
the national debt, which is now free from" any tax, while dividends 
on all other securities, shares in companies, etc., are taxed three per 
cent. The Paris correspondent of the London LZconomiést says that 
this announcement is merely sensational, and that the holders of the 
national debt are so numerous that no Cabinet will ever dare to 
propose to tax the income on it at all. If this correspondent lives 
long enough, he will be wiser than he is now. When a great war 
comes, or a great emergency of any kind, the income of the French 
national debt will be taxed, and perhaps more roundly than twelve 
per cent. 





During April, May and June, being the first three months of the 
current fiscal year of India, the net import of silver by that country 
was $10,150,280, or at the annual rate of $40,601,120, reckoning the 
rupee at its old value of ten to a pound sterling. But at the present 
gold value of silver, the net import would be fully 25 per cent. less. 
During the seven fiscal years ending March 30, 1885, the net Indian 
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import of silver, reckoned at its old value, averaged annually $29,- 
285,714. 

During the last fiscal year in India, ending on the 31st of March, 
its net import of silver, at the old gold value of the rupee, was 
$56,287,311, but that was an extreme figure, resulting from large 
Chinese loans negotiated in London, the proceeds of which were re- 
mitted in good part by drawing upon silver sent to India. | 





A newspaper interviewer gives an interesting and important sum- 
mary, by Senator Frye, of the results of the testimony taken by a 
Senate Committee in respect to the fishery matters in dispute with 
Canada. Senator Frye says in _ substance, that it is conclu- 
sively shown that our right to fish inside of a line three miles 
from the Canadian shores is without value, even if it could be 
exercised freely; that purchases of bait from the Canadians are of 
no consequence whatever; and that there is no occasion for our 
fishermen to enter Canadian ports at all except for shelter, wood, 
water and repairs, to which our right is clear under the Con- 
vention of 1818, although it has of late been practically nullified 
by the vexatious regulations of the Canadian authorities. He says 
further, that it is shown that Canada has no equivalent which it 
can offer us for admitting its fish duty free, and that our true 
policy is to increase the existing duty on pickled fish, and to im- 
pose a duty on fresh fish which is now admitted duty free. He adds 
the expression of his own opinion, in which we fully concur, that it is 
impossible to frame any general Reciprocity Treaty with Canada, 
which will not be to our injury. He shows that the same invin- 
cible difficulty, which induced the Senate to refuse to consider the Re- 
ciprocity Treaty negotiated under Gen. Grant’s administration, still ex- 
ists. England will not allow Canada to give to our manufactures any 
privileges which it does not accord to British manufactures, and all we 
can get is the right of competing on equal terms with Bricish manu- 
facturers, which we already possess there and in every part of the 
world. To pay anything for such a right, which is of little or no 
value, and which we now possess without bargaining for it, seems 
to be the acme of folly. What we are asked to pay for it is the 
abandonment of millions of dollars of revenue, and the complete 
surrender of our markets to Canadian lumbermen and agriculturists. 
If such schemes ever come up for serious discussion in Congress, 
they will doubtiess be thoroughly dissected by Senator Frye, who 
has gone to the bottom of the subject and understands it in all 
its ramifications. 





All accounts agree that, upon a comparison of the United States 
with Europe, there is more tendency here than there to a fuller 
movement in the exchange of commodities, to a sustained consump- 
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tive demand for products, and to at least a firmness in prices, if not 
arise in them. That this is the correct view of the situation, is 
proved in a general way, but quite conclusively, by our unusually 
heavy importations from Europe, which have been in progress since 
the beginning of 1886, and still continue. The international move- 
ment of commodities is controlled, as that of metallic money is, by 
relative prices; commodities going to higher markets, and money 
to lower markets. 

Of course, there can be no important upward movement in prices 
here until it causes a similar movement there, since otherwise there 
would soon be an adverse balance of trade which would draw our 
money away to Europe. The upward movement in prices here, 
commencing in the summer of 1879, was followed by an upward 
movement there, from which it is argued by some persons that the 
same thing is likely to happen now; but there is a difference in 
the circumstances in some important particulars. The most import- 
ant of them is that we were not only able to sustain the large im- 
portations which swelled our revenues during 1880 and 1881 without 
having our money drained away, but also to simultaneously draw 
money from Europe. Our exports increased then quite as much as 
our imports, because we then had substantially the monopoly of 
supplying Europe with the wheat it must import, and we not only 
sent great quantities thither, but received great prices for what we 
did send. That cannot happen again, with other countries, and 
especially India, coming to the front as exporters of wheat, and it 
seems unlikely that we can now furnish a sufficiently increased mar- 
ket for European goods, to sensibly stimulate European industries. 

Taking as an illustrative case, that of iron, about the situation 
of which here and abroad we have the most exact data, it is cer- 
tain that the better sustained consumption of it here than elsewhere 
has been causing considerable importation of it from Europe, during 
the year past. Still increasing importations of it, especially in the 
form of rails, are expected in the immediate future. The prices 
paid to the foreign producers have been small, but, nevertheless, the 
sales which have been made here are constantly referred to by English 
writers as having been the most encouraging feature about their 
markets. But this support to their markets has proved entirely 
inadequate, and it has recently been announced that the iron mas- 
ters in the Cleveland district, in England, have been obliged to 
combine to reduce the output, their unsold stocks having doubled 
during the eighteen months ending with last June, and then 
amounting to upwards of 700,000 tons. It is thus certainly true as 
to iron, ‘that in the present condition of the power of other parts 
of the world to purchase it, there is no probability that we can 
purchase it in Europe on any such increased scale as to raise its 
prices there. What is true of iron, may safely be assumed to be 
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true of most other things. We see nothing potent enough to 
raise European prices, unless it is so great a war between its 
leading nations as would necessitate enormous issues of paper 
money, as the Franco-German war did, and of such a war there 
are now no signs in the horizon. 





The plans proposed for a new basis for the circulation of the 
National banks, most commonly embrace the feature of a guaran- 
tee fund for the redemption of the notes of such banks as may 
become insolvent, on the general principle of the Safety Fund sys- 
tem which existed in this State about fifty years ago. According 
to most of the plans in which this feature is found, the redemp- 
tion fund is to be made up out of contributions by the banks, in 
proportion to either their capital or their circulation, and we think 
that no other mode of making up such a fund is politically practi- 
cable. Other suggestions are made, such as that the Government 
shall contribute to the fund, or furnish the whole of it, by turning 
over to it the profit it has made and will make out of lost Na- 
tional bank notes, or the tax it receives on National bank circu- 
lation. However strong the reasons of equity and policy may be 
in favor of these suggestions, it is absolutely certain that Congress 
will never adopt them. The National banking system could not 
have maintained itself to this time against the popular ideas that 
the Government is entitled to all the profits on the circulation of 
paper money, and should issue its own notes rather than per- 
mit banks to issue them, if it had not been for the fact that the 
public treasury did receive in taxes on bank circulation a fair 
equivalent for those profits. We must deal with the sentiment of 
the country as it actually exists, and as it is actually reflected by 
Congress. No scheme of a redemption fund for bank notes, made 
up in whole or in part by contributions from the Treasury, or in 
any other way than by contributions from the banks, will be listened 
to for a moment at Washington. No politicians can be found, who 
will incur the unpopularity of supporting any other scheme. 

Whether banks can afford to make the necessary contributions 
to such a fund, is for them to decide, but some of the most emi- 
nent and responsible representatives of the banking system have ex- 
pressed the opinion that they would be ready to do it. The needed 
contributions would be very small, and it is by no means certain 
that the burden of them would be any greater than that of putting 
up Government bonds at their present prices as the basis of circula- 
tion. 





On the 2oth of last July, the Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
appeared before the Senate Finance Committee, accompanied by the 
Treasurer, Mr. Jordan, to give information bearing upon the ex- 
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pediency of passing the Morrison resolution, requiring the applica- 
tion of surplus moneys to the public debt, which the House had 
sent up to the Senate. 

Among other computations, Mr. Jordan submitted one showing 
the sums applied year by year to the interest bearing debt, 
from the fiscal year ending June 30, 1869, to the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1886, both inclusive. The total interest bearing debt paid 
off during that time was $1,155,106,900, and Mr. Jordan points 
out the two following losses which we should have avoided, if the 
country had not paid off any of it: 

First, the cost, $44,998,804, of collecting the money wherewith to 
make the payments on the principal of the debt. Second, A loss 
of $148,965,198, being the difference between the interest saved by 
making those payments, and the interest lost by the taxpayers on 
their contributions towards the payments. Mr. Jordan’s exact lan- 
guage on that point is— 


Assuming that the people from whom this amount has been with- 
drawn could have earned on this cost, if the money had remained in 
their hands, 6 per cent. interest, the difference in the actual rates as 
earned by the debt, shows the amount of loss. 


Of course, this loss in the matter of interest, if it is real, will be 
greater in the future than heretofore. In 1869 the great bulk of the 
debt carried 6 per cent. interest, the exceptions being a few 3 per 
cent. certificates used by the banks and $200,000,000 of the 10-40s which 
carried 5 per cent. interest. As refundings have since considerably 
reduced the rates, more must be lost by the taxpayers, who are 
assumed by Mr. Jordan to be capable of realizing an average of 6 
per cent. on all that the tax laws permit to remain in their pockets. 

The object of Mr. Jordan in causing these laborious tables to be 
prepared and printed at the public expense, was to persuade Con- 
gress not to insist upon any more debt paying, and especially 
not to pay off any more of the 3s. On his theories, the country 
would gain 3 per cent. per annum by keeping the 3s forever in 
existence. 

He overlooks a good many things, such as that no such favor- 
able refundings as have been made since 1869 would have been 
possible without the steady reduction of the debt; that at least 
half of the taxes on imports are paid by the foreign producers of 
the things imported; and that both our internal taxes and so much 
of our import taxes as are paid by our own people, do nothing 
more in a large proportion of cases than to enforce economy by re- 
straining classes of consumption which are at most mere indulg- 
ences, and often something worse. If the politicians who are so 
anxious to repeal the whiskey taxes could carry their point, what 
proportion of the money thereby saved by the whiskey drinkers, 
would fructify as capital at 6 per cent. interest, and what proportion 
would be applied to the purchase of additional whiskey ? 
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A Boston contemporary figures the net profit on the capital of 
the National banks in that city during the past year at nearly 9 
per cent., including, as it ought to include, the increase in the 
item of undivided profits. This would be great prosperity, and, 
whatever the real measure of it may be, it must be set down to 
the score of good management, as there are no complaints that 
those banks are not conducted with a due regard to the interests 
and just claims of the business community concerned. But it is 
plain that the percentage of net earnings should be calculated, not 
on the par capital of those banks, which is $52,450,000, but on their 
real capital, including accumulated surplus and undivided profits, 
and amounting to $70,249,074, thus reducing the rate to less than 
7 per cent. 





The accruing national surplus during July, August and September, 
the first three months of the current fiscal year, was just about 
equal to the $22,000,000 of bond calls which matured during the 
same months. If the accruing surplus continues at the same rate 
during the last nine months of the fiscal year, which is not probable, 
the aggregate surplus of the year will fall somewhat short of what it 
was last year. 

The expenditures for this year will exceed those of last, and al- 
though the internal revenue holds up well, and even increases, it 
will be extraordinary if the enormous importations which are now 
swelling the customs’ revenue, can continue a great while longer. 
They certainly cannot without causing an export of gold, unless 
there is a large export of railroad bonds, which does not seem 
probable at their present high prices in our Own markets. As to 
our railroad stocks, all accounts except manufactured ones agree 
that confidence in them is completely destroyed in Europe, and 
that there is no investment demand for them there, although Lon- 
don dealers gamble in them on margins, as they are ready to do 
in anything. 

During the time still to elapse before Congress can legislate, 


the situation will become more clear than it is now. The 


outlook is, that the aspect of affairs next winter will be such as 
to strengthen the hands of the sounder and more conservative 
members of Congress, who will resist all unusual and large expendi- 
tures, and who will preserve and husband all existing revenues. 
No vote so large for the wild scheme of abrogating all internal 
taxes as was obtained in the last House, can be obtained in the 
present House. That scheme is nothing short of a deliberately 
premeditated deficiency in the means to meet ordinary expenditures. 





If French custom-house returns are to be relied upon, the im- 
ports of gold coin and bullion exceeded the exports during the 
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first seven months of this year $34,681,626, and the net import of 
silver was $9,382,225 during the same time. 

The consumption in France of both metals in the arts is con- 
siderable, as French gold and silver objects of luxury are marketed 
abroad as well as at home, and are sold in the shops of Paris 
quite as much to the rich visitors who flock there from all parts 
of the world, as to the Parisians themselves. The silver used by 
the Paris manufacturers has been estimated at 1,000,000 francs per 
week, or $10,000,000 annually. But the French net import of the 
precious metals, and especially of gold, is only in part accounted 
for by their consumption in the arts. 





4 
. 
9 


THE BUILDING TRADES. 


It was noticed in Great Britain during the business depression 
which ended with 1879, that the erection of houses proceeded with 
more than common activity in the towns, and especially in 
London. Many other channels for the employment of capital were 
closed during that period; mining and manufacturing enterprises 
were being curtailed rather than enlarged; the labor and materials 
for house building were comparatively cheap; and except at the 
beginning of that depression the rates of interest were low. This 
latter circumstance stimulated building in two ways. Persons 
having capital to invest would erect buildings, even if the rents 
expected from them were moderate, because only a small return 
could be obtaimed by loaning their money; while speculative build- 
ing was encouraged by the ease and cheapness with which real 
estate mortgages could be negotiated. 

What was noticed in Great Britain during the depression of 
1873-9, in respect to house building, has been noticed, and in a 
more pronounced degree, in this country during the depression 
which has lasted now some four years and is still felt. It is not 
merely in New York and its environs that building is specially 
active, but it is in nearly all our cities, widely as they are sepa- 
rated from each other, and diverse as they are in the sources of 
their growth and in other conditions. We see the same fact in San 
Francisco, in Chicago, in New Orleans, in Philadelphia and in Bos- 
ton, that we see in this city. 

The expansion of the population of the country holds up better 
than it did during the depression of 1873-9, the falling off in im- 
migration being very much less during the present depression than 
it was then. Rates of interest began to fall from the very com- 
mencement of the present depression and have reached a much 
lower level than ever before. Between 1873 to 1879, it was considered 
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to be an achievement in finance to dispose of 30 year 4 per cent. 
Government bonds at par, with the allowance of a commission to 
the distributors. To-day, with the public credit not one whit 
stronger than it was then, Government 2 per cent. bonds on that 
length of time and with the same exemption from taxation would 
be readily taken at par and without any allowance of commissions, 
A corresponding fall, or an approximately corresponding fall has 
taken place in the income derivable from the purchase of securities 
of every kind, and with the necessary effect of compelling capital 
to seek other investments. And nothing offers itself so readily on 
every hand, or is equally acceptable to so numerous a class of 
Capitalists, as the erection of houses for the accommodation of a 
rapidly increasing population. Public securities as a whole are not 
only not expanding in proportion with the expansion of disposable 
capital, but are becoming absolutely fewer in number and quantity, 
under the example of debt paying set by the National Govern- 
ment, and with the distinctly growing energy of popular hostility 
to debts not resting upon property, or paid out of the income of 
property, but quartered upon the tax-payers. Until there is a re- 
vival, therefore, in the demand for capital for productive enter- 
prises, house building will attract a marked degree of investment, 
because the demand for more houses keeps pace with the increase 
of population, and rather more than that, inasmuch as with an 
increase of wealth greater than that of population, more house 
room jer capita is called for. 

Taking a view of the whole country, there is undoubtedly a 
deficiency in both the quantity and quality of house accommodation. 
In this city and its immediate environs, Brooklyn, the New Jersey 
side of the North river, and Westchester county, the deficiency 
is extreme. It is not extravagant to say that the amount now 
annually expended towards supplying it could be doubled for a 
decade to come without oversupplying it, and without bringing it 
up to the Philadelphia standard in the matter of housing its people. 
The Earl of Dunraven startled the world not a long time ago, by 
declaring that the West of Ireland could not be brought into a 
decent, or even tolerable condition, without deporting half a million 
of its people. There must be an equal deportation from the ex- 
isting tenement houses in New York city proper, before its con- 
dition will cease to be scandalous and abominable, neither of which 
words is too strong for the case. It is not deportation to foreign 
countries or to distant territories of our own, which is required, 
but deportation to quarters which shall be both better and cheaper. 
Such quarters can be erected in apartments in central and well- 
devised structures, such as the Peabody Fund is giving examples 
of in London, or as a few public-spirited and far-sighted men are 
giving improved copies of in New York and Brooklyn. So too 
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they can be created in rows of small houses, completely independ- 
ent of each other, such as are found in Germantown, Kensington, 
Frankford, and other suburban districts of Philadelphia. - Both 
these classes of improved quarters will be required to suit different 
tastes and conditions, and an immense field for a safe and fairly profit- 
able employment of capital will be found in meeting these re- 
quirements. The advantage to capital from meeting these require- 
ments is, however, of immeasurably less importance than its other 
advantages in relieving the laboring and poorer classes from the 
exaction of exorbitant rents for miserable accommodations; in 
improving their comfort, health and morals; and in making them 
more self-respecting and in all ways better citizens. 

Nobody expects capital to take the direction of house building, 
or any other direction, from motives of benevolence. What it 
seeks in investment is the largest income with the best attainable 
safety and with the requirement of the least care and trouble. 
It is in public and other sound securities that these conditions have 
until lately been most perfectly combined. But the situation is 
now changed. Whether the change involves more advantages than 
disadvantages, is a question about which men will be likely to 
differ. But that the change has occurred as a matter of fact, 
there can be no doubt. One of its inevitable consequences will be 
that capital will be hereafter more directed to house building and 
will continue in the new direction until rents in such cities as 
New York are reduced very considerably below their present level. 





AMERICAN WHEAT EXPORTS. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, the custom house 
valuation of our exports of wheat was 86 cents per bushel, whereas 
the average of the same valuation for the sixty-six preceding years 
was $1.21. The fall in the prices of wheat in the foreign markets 
to which the exports were made, has been even greater than the 
foregoing figures would indicate, inasmuch as ocean freights were 
a good deal lower in 1885 than their average during the preceding 
sixty-six years. The custom house valuation of wheat during the 
year ending June 30, 1886, is not expected to show any improve- 
ment, and according to general opinion, no improvement is probable 
for some time to come, unless it shall arise from the outbreak of 
wars on a large scale in Europe. 

Many persons suppose that the United States has always been 
a great wheat exporting country, and that it will be an incon- 
ceivable and overwhelming disaster, if from a fall in prices and 
competition from new quarters it shall cease to be so. But the 
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records show with certainty that the period during which our 
wheat exports have been large has not been a long one. 

During the fifty-five years ending June 30, 1875, our aggregate 
exports of wheat, and of flour reduced to wheat, were 1,081,404,369 
bushels or at the rate of 19,661,398 bushels per annum. During 
the eleven years ending June 30, 1886, the aggregate export was 
1,340,249,787 bushels, or at the rate of 121,840,889 bushels per 
annum. 

From 1826 to 1860 our annual average export of wheat (includ- 
ing flour) was only 8,688,012 bushels. 

The last report of the statistician of the Agricultural Bureau 
says: 

“For eight years after that date [1860], under the stimulus of the 
premium on gold, the average rose to 36,569,985 bushels. Then the 
deficient European harvests of later years gave excuse for larger breadth 
of our wheat fields.” 

It is plain, therefore, that our special importance tas a wheat ex- 
porting country does not antedate the civil war. The theory of the 
Agricultural Bureau, that wheat exports were originally stimulated 
by the depreciation of our currency which the civil war brought on, 
may Or may not be true; but the main causes which have kept 
them up since that time, have been the ten years cycle of bad 
European harvests, and the cheapening by railroads of transport- 
ation from the western fields to the shipping ports. It looks now 
as if increased competition in old quarters, and unexpected compe- 
tition in new quarters, will reduce our wheat exports again to a 
minimum. But the fact remains that the far West owes its miracu- 
lous expansion of population to the epoch, even if not a long one, 
of large and prosperous wheat exporting. That population, now that 
it is firmly planted where it is, has the intelligence and vigor, if 
necessity requires it, to seek out new industries, which will carry it 
to a yet higher pitch of prosperity, just as California, the settlement 
of which was hastened by at least half a century by the gold dis- 
coveries, is now growing richer, stronger and more populous as the 
yield of the gold mines declines. 

If it had been the good fortune of Manitoba to have had its 
occupation entered upon fifteen or twenty years earlier than it was, 
it would have enjoyed a period of great prosperity from an activity 
and high prices in the European markets for wheat, which have now 
disappeared. In that supposed case, the Canadian Northwest and our 
own West would have divided between them a stimulus to their de- 
velopment, which in the actual course of events has been mo- 
nopolized by the latter. That is a realized advantage of which 
our own West cannot now be deprived. The growth of the British 
Northwest must be comparatively slower. It certainly cannot com- 
pete in grain exporting with India under present conditions. 
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COMMERCIAL EXCHANGES.* 
CHAPTER VIII.—(Contcnued). 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE METHODS. 

But here is this association and its auction-house already estab- 
lished. Here the entire issue of bonds, half a million dollars, of the 
new road, may be disposed of perhaps within a week, possibly within 
a day or two. Any other plan than bringing them here would re- 
quire weeks, very likely months, and it is not unreasonable to say 
that the effort might fail entirely. The assistance given by -the trust 
company, and its endorsement of the legal status and genuineness of 
the enterprise, is a powerful advantage in its favor; but even that is 
not so influential as the endorsement of the committee of this asso- 
ciation, composéd of capitalists, investors and brokers. 

Here many capitalists venture investments, relying upon their 
ability to dispose of the commodities bought through the medium 
of this association. Their capital is their stock in trade. They 
would not consider for a moment a permanent investment in the 
bonds or stocks of a railroad corporation. Without the opportunities 
and advantages offered by this organization for throwing their in- 
vestments upon the market, whenever they might desire to realize 
on them, they would seek other avenues in which to use their 
money, or leave it hoarded in the banks for use when it may be 
needed. 

The two plans of proceeding are discussed, and the Shopton 
and Cropville Railway Company decide to lose no time in bringing 
its stock and bonds to the notice of brokers and capitalists at the 
Stock Exchange. A carefully-prepared prospectus of the proposed 
line of road has been published, and copies of this are judiciously 
circulated among brokers, and through them to their customers and 
principals. The committee on securities of the exchange have auth- 
orized the stock and bonds to be “listed” for sale upon the floors 
of the association. The plan adopted by the railway company is to 
sell its first issue of bonds at par, and deliver to each purchaser, as 
a gratuity, twenty per cent. of his purchase in the stock of the 
company, provided that no purchase shall be for less than five bonds, 
or five thousand dollars. The certificates of stock are made out in 
ten and one hundred share lots.t| The par value of the stock is one 
hundred dollars per share. Thus an investor who buys five bonds of 
the par value of one thousand dollars each will receive, without cost, 

* Copyright, 1886, by Homans Publishing Company. 
+At the New York Exchang: a “lot’’ must not be for less than one hundred shares, At 
the Consolidated Stock and Petroleum Exchange, ‘“‘lots’’ are ten shares, 
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ten shares of the capital stock, with a par value amounting to one 
thousand dollars. If, now, he can dispose of the stock at fifty dol- 
lars per share, his bonds will have cost him but nine hundred dol- 
lars each. 

Arrangements for negotiating the securities are made with the 
firm of Magnate & Ticker, stock brokers. Magnate is a capitalist 
of prominence in the “street,” and Ticker is a member of the Ex- 
change. Their charges for sales upon ‘change are one-eighth of one 
per cent. of the par value of the securities sold.* The proceeds of 
all sales are turned over to the Evenup Loan and Trust Company, 
where it is held in trust until all requirements of the railroad com- 
pany are complied with, as to that particular issue of bonds. 

Mr. President of the railroad company visits a broker's office on 
his own account. He has concluded to purchase a lot or two of the 
bonds, and, by making his purchase through a member of the ex- 
change, aids in making a market price for the securities. Leaving 
his certified check for ten thousand dollars, he instructs the broker 
to buy for him ten bonds of the S.& C. Railway at par when offered 
on the floor of the exchange. Mr. Grainspout, of Cropville, a direc- 
tor of the new corporation, who has come down to Cashopolis to 
“give the scheme a lift,” finds his way to a broker’s office also. In- 
troduces himself, and leaves a certified check for a thousand dol- 
lars, with instructions for the broker to buy ten bonds of the S. & 
C. Railway with the “buyer’s option” for three days, and to advance 
ten per cent. as a “margin.” The broker with whom the arrange- 
ment is made picks up a small pad printed in blank, to be filled 
out. He dates it, and adds after the word “ Buy” “10 Shopton bds. 
par buyer 3,” and attaches some singular hieroglyphic, which the 
person for whom it is intended will understand as a signature. 
Calling a messenger, hastens him to the stock exchange with the 
roughly-made note. Within ten minutes after the order is given 
the instructions are in the hands of a member of the exchange on 
the floor. 

Securities of this kind, that is, Government, State and railroad bonds, 
are called twice a day in the bond-room of the New York Stock 
Exchange, at 11 A.M. and at 1.45 P.M. The chairman reads the list, 
and those wishing to buy call out their offers. The long list makes 
the utmost activity a necessity.t As soon as the brokers who have 
instructions to buy hear “Shopton,” they respond immediately, and 
the clerk notes the sales on his register. In one case, that where 
the cash is paid, the bonds are delivered by broker Ticker to 








* No member of the Stock Exchange is permitted to buy or sell stock or security of any 
kind without charging a commissiun, Inthe New York Stock Exchange this commission is es- 
tablis'ied for railroad and other securities, excepting mining stocks and Government bonds, at one- 
eighth of one per cent. on the par value. 

+ There are often more than six hundred securities on this list to be calledin the bond-room of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
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the purchasing broker, but in the other case, the buying, broker re- 
ceives only a ticket for the thousand dollars advanced, which entitles 
him to claim his purchase at the expiration of three days and pay 
the remaining nine thousand dollars. The principals, who have or- 
dered these purchases, pay the customary one-eighth of one per 
cent. to their respective brokers. 

These, with a few other transactions in the new bonds, give them 
at once a standing in the market. Capitalists begin to look into 
the new enterprise. Prospects seem favorable for the road to be 
built without great delay, and the scheme looks promising. If the 
stock can be raised to something above fifty dollars a share, the 
bonds are a good investment for speculation. Under such a feeling 
one should not be surprised to see a small syndicate formed to take 
the entire lot of bonds on the market. Such a transaction would 
close up the first issue of bonds of the S. & C. Railroad, and 
put the snug sum of six hundred and twenty-five dollars as com- 
mission to the credit of Magnate & Ticker’s bank account. It 
would also have the effect of throwing one thousand shares of 
the new stock upon the market. The combined efforts of the 
syndicate will then be brought to influence the market for the 
stock. The broker having the sale of this is a member of the 
syndicate, and he naturally becomes a ranting “bull,” with his horns 
under the Shopton scheme, expecting to raise it a “point” at 
every toss of his head. He walks over to the exchange, and, plant- 
ing himself at one end of the stock-room, begins his feat by vocif- 
erously crying, “Five hundred Shopton at 60.” “One thousand 
Shopton at 60.” “QOne hundred Shopton at 60.” He _ succeeds in 
bringing a crowd around him, but nobody appears anxious to buy. 
At length broker Oyler comes along and hears the full-blood cry- 
ing, “One hundred Shopton at 60,” responds, “I’ll take the lot.” 
With the twinkling of an eye each dots his notation upon a 
small pad, and a transaction of six thousand dollars is perfected. 
Then the seller continues his auction. No one present knew that 
the last transaction was a “wash,” that is, an arrangement between 
buyer and seller, for the purpose of having the stock receive a 
quotation upon the list of sales. The buyer receives his com- 
mission, though there is no actual transfer of stock. 

Mr. Twister is of that class of brokers who enter most largely 
into the speculative field. He ferrets out the history of the new 
corporation, and sets about a scheme to make a “strike” out of 
his information. He learns that the company will soon put out 
another issue of bonds, and that an issue of its stock is also to 
be put upon the market. That now on the market is being of- 
fered at sixty dollars per share. Should he offer to sell a few lots 
at fifty-nine, the present holders, he understands, would be obliged 
to buy, to prevent a drop in the market. Figuring out that with- 
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in thirty days the new issue will be out, and believing he can 
bring an influence to bear that will depress the prices so as to 
buy at a less rate, he enters the board-room of the exchange and 
crowds his way through the throng till he gets up to the tossing 
“bull” offering “Shopton at 60.” Raising his hand in the throng, 
and swinging it violently, Twister shouts, “One hundred [Shopton] 
at 59.30.” “One hundred at 59.30.” Throwing his hand tragically 
towards the “bull” broker, he cries still louder, “One hundred at 
59.30.” This offer must be accepted for the syndicate, or the quo- 
tation will go down. That must not be allowed, and the “bull” 
replies, “I’ll take it.” Both note the transaction, and the buyer 
dispatches a messenger to his principals, informing them that 
Twister has “sold short,” and he has “bought 100 Shopton at 59 
30 days, ten up.” His principals understand by this that’ he has 
been obliged to protect the market. Twister has sold what he did 
not have, but which he expects to procure in time to fulfill his con- 
tract within the thirty days, and that there must be a “margin” of 
ten per cent. paid.* The broker no sooner dispatches his messenger 
than he swings his hand in the air and belches out, “I'll give 60 
for one hundred Shopton,” and again repeats it with increased am- 
bition. Twister has gone. As he concludes that one lot is as much 
as he cares to speculate on, he does not return to make another 
sale. The bid of 60 holds the market. The quotations for the day 
will stand—‘ Shopton opened at 60, declined to 59, closed at 60.” 
To one familiar with the board-room these few words form a perfect. 
history of what transpired, with the names of the operators omitted. 

As the time approaches for Twister to make his delivery, and as 
the market price of “Shopton” has advanced instead of declined, 
he begins to see the trouble before him in “covering his shorts,” 
that is, buying stock to make good his contract. Being “short of 
the market,” he becomes a prowling “bear” after “Shipton.” By 
persistently “gunning the market” he hopes to bring down his 
game. This he attempts by circulating as many demoralizing pre- 
dictions concerning the stock “sold short” as his fertile brain can 
produce. “The road won't pay,” is one “bear story.” “Its first 
mortgage will clean out the stockholders,” is another. “It can’t 
pay a dividend within five years, even should it be able to keep 
out of liquidation thus long,” is the third, and many others follow 
in rapid succession. The inevitable comes, and when it does, Mr. 
Twister, instead of having taken the precautionary measure of 
“covering his short” when he had opportunity to do so at 60, has 
permitted the “bulls” to get a “twist” on him by now artificially 
advancing the price to 62%, with the determination of “squeezing” 
their growling quadruped of the genus wrsus. He may pay the 


* It is customary with brokers to demand a deposit of ten per cent. on the selling price, in order 
to insure the fulfillment of the contract, 
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“difference” if he so chooses, but he prefers to deliver the stock 
and buys the necessary shares, makes a “good delivery,” and cries 
“quits” to the tune of three hundred and fifty dollars for his 
bearish operation. 

The secret of the advantage held by the syndicate lay in the 
fact that they had “loaded” themselves with Shopton by having 
taken the entire “block” of the new issue, fifty lots of one hun- 
dred shares each, five thousand shares at fifty-nine dollars a share. 
This purchase made them “long of Shipton,” and they set vigor- 
ously at work to “force quotations.” By circulating highly-colored 
stories of the new enterprise, the rich country through which it 
would pass, the prospect of a rapid advance in the stock, etc., 
they were enabled to “balloon” the price of shares until it reached 
65. They were accused of “saddling the market” by foisting 
Shopton upon the board in the way they had done, but it did 
not prevent them from “unloading” their “holdings” at the highest 
point reached, and pocketing a clear thirty thousand by “bulling 
the market.” 

The Shopton Company pushes the work of their road with great 
earnestness. A new issue of bonds, amounting to a million dollars, 
has been successfully disposed of at ninety cents on the dollar. 
The proceeds from these, with those from the five thousand shares, 
had braced up the bank account of the company with nearly a 
million two hundred thousand dollars. 

Director Grainspout becomes much elated over the success he has 
met with in his venture. By advancing a thousand dollars as a 
margin on the bonds bought for him, he “sold out” both stock 
and bonds, making three hundred dollars. This turns his head to 
Cashopolis, and, selling his business, brings the proceeds, above a 
hundred thousand dollars, tothe great money mart. Getting settled 
here, he makes application for membership in the Stock Exchange. The 
membership being limited, and the. limit having been reached, he 
must buy his seat from some member who wishes to retire. A 
premium over and above the regular admission fee is asked, and 
he accepts the offer, upon the condition that his application is ac- 
cepted by the committee on admissions. His credentials being 
found satisfactory, he receives notice of his election, pays for his 
membership, rents an office in a convenient locality, and becomes 
a broker. 

He starts out with a determination to do a legitimate commission 
business. With an extensive acquaintance among a class who have 
money to invest through the medium of the Stock Exchange, and 
who have confidence in his honesty and ability, this course will 
undoubtedly prove a sufficient reward in a remunerative way. He 
may “take a flier” occasionally, investment in some important 
venture, using only a small part of his capital; but he firmly re- 
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solves to “fly no kites ”--enter into schemes for speculation which 
absorb his capital and test his credit. The class of brokers who 
follow a strict commission business are, as a rule, most successful. 
“Scalpers”” who buy up certain stocks, when they apprehend an 
advance, and “bull the market,” often make large sums of money, 
but they take great chances, and sometimes get so completely 
“wiped out,” that they are forced to retire from the association, 
and drop in among the “gutter snipes” or “curb-stone brokers,” 
who have no regular place of business, and depend upon small 
operations upon the sidewalks in the vicinity of the Exchange. 

Our newly-made member hopes to “fight shy” of the “guerrillas” 
and their bushwhacking localities upon the floor which bear the 
unpopular titles of “Hell’s Kitchen” and “ Robbers’ Roost.” These 
operators have received their descriptive cognomen from their deal- 
ings in stocks which the majority of brokers do not handle, and 
which have dropped out of general traffic. Such are known as 
“inactive stocks.” 

Mr. Grainspout dons his best suit and makes his first visit, as a 
member, to the exchange. As he enters the board-room a jangle of 
screeches and screams catches his ear. There are several hundred 
upon the floor, and to him the scene was particularly striking. 
Gathered in groups, ranging in numbers from five or six to as many 
dozen, were the “bulls” and “bears,” capitalists, “ scalpers,” “‘ guer- 
rillas,’ men with gray hair, and some with no hair; young men un- 
der beavers; older ones under derbies and skull-caps; some dressed 
in light and others in dark, and, fortunately, all were dressed in 
some way, though from the bedlam of bids, cries and calls, one 
would imagine that possibly a large majority were fighting the 
tiger in their nudity. A hundred hands are up in the air and 
shaking magically. Two fingers are stretched out by a small, 
squint-eved, red-headed belcher just at the right. Immediately in 
front of him up goes three fingers on the arm of a crane-shaped 
dandy, with his mouth stretched wide enough to swallow a bear of 
good size, and take in her family of cubs to complete the mouth- 
ful. Opposite the doorway stands a queer-looking Josey, with his 
nose slightly twisted to one side, and a huge diamond pin on a 
white shirt bosom. His right hand is elevated, pounding space 
just over the bald head of a small bystander, and he yells, “One 
hundred at 82, cash.” Somebody responds, “Take ’em,” and Josey 
says, “Sold.” A hair-lip, owl-eye, pompous old gent, with an im- 
mense corporation, tries to put up three fingers as he cries, “Three 
quarters for a hundred.” His hand doesn’t get much above his 
neighbor’s nasal organ before a sedate little chicken says “ Mine,” 
and scratch-it-a-scratch goes the leads on small pads in the hands 
of both buyer and seller. A raw-boned, square-shouldered, go-easy, 
with an unreadable face, deliberate movements, and an air of don’t- 
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careativeness, quietly puts up his right hand, waves it slightly, and 
calls out, “I give a quarter for a hundred Lake Shore.” “Sold here,” 
responds a reed-legged dealer. “I'll take another lot if you’ve got 
‘em.” A shake of the head answers the question. 

The new comer begins to attract attention. One, who has a 
slight acquaintance, offers to introduce Mr. Grainspout to some of 
the members. They haven’t proceeded far on the tour of acquaint- 
ance-making before a small, fun-making curly-head places the latest 
quotations of “Shopton” on the back of the new member’s broad- 
cloth coat. Mr. G. turns around to see what is going on, and his 
new beaver goes up in the air and lands about twenty feet distant 
on top of pussy millionaire’s stove-pipe. Some hilarious broker gives 
it a touch, and it flies back in the direction of its Cropville owner. 
“Mr., here’s your mule,” some one sings out, as the beaver flies 
about thirty feet into the air. The gentleman from Cropville makes 
a lunge forward to catch his newly-acquired property as it comes 
down, when half a dozen fun-making operators swing him on top 
of their shoulders, and start off through the crowd on the gait of 
Maud S. The chairman brings down his gavel, but by this time 
the fever of introduction has caught to a hundred others, and the 
air is made blue with peal upon peal of laughter and groans ; shout 
follows shout as the hazing of the importation continues. When 
the hilarity has spent itself, Mr. Grairspout is permitted to gather 
himself up and “get even” by enjoying a finely-spread lunch with 
a party of his newly-made acquaintances. 

After this hearty initiation, the recent addition to the list of mem- 
bers feels himself quite at home on the floor of the board-room. 
When the Shopton Railway brings out its new issue of “converti- 
bles,’ bonds which may, if desired by the holder, be converted into 
their equivalent in shares of stock, Mr. Grainspout becomes a busy 
operator. Orders to buy these securities come in rapidly from his 
friends at Cropville. The stock of the new corporation is held firm 
in the market. Orders for this also reach him almost daily. He 
finds that many of his customers desire to buy on a “margin.” One 
sends him two hundred dollars, with instructions to buy on his, the 
sender’s account, fifty shares of Shopton at $65. Mr. G. goes to the 
exchange and calls his bid for the share wanted. The offer being 
accepted, he takes the stock and pays the full price of $3,250. This 
amount, together with his commission, he charges to his customer, 
and credits him with the $200 remitted, thus: 





Mr. BUYER. 





To 50 Shipton @ 65....... $3,250.00 Pe asatcncesccaveenanel $200.00 


Commission........ 6.25 
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Should the stock decline one dollar a share the buyer loses fifty 
dollars. If it advances one dollar a share he makes fifty dollars. 
Should it decline four dollars a share the buyer’s two hundred dol- 
lars is “wiped out,” unless he promptly remits another “margin” so 
as to insure the broker against loss in holding the stock for him. 
When the broker holds the stock more than three days he charges 
his customer interest on the investment. Presuming the customer 
has directed the broker to sell at the expiration of three days, and 
presuming also that the price has advanced one dollar a share, let 
us see the form of statement Mr. Grainspout will send Mr. Buyer: 





CASHOPOLIS, &c. 








Mr. BUYER, In account with A, GRAINSPOUT. 
To 50 shares Shipton @ 65............- anise wilauanii $3,250.00 
Commissions buying............. sed ewennses 6.25 
a Cs cccedes dceeueweunss eeee 6.25 
By sale of above @ 66........ annuities annem $3,300.00 
EE a ne ee Om ee eT 200.00 
Certified check to balamce.....cccccccccccccccecs 237.50 
$3,500.00 $3,500.00 











Mr. Buyer, in this case, makes a large per cent. on an investment 
of two hundred dollars, three days, $37.50. But he took the risk. 
Had the stock declined one dollar a share in the three days, and 
the broker closed it out under the instructions, the result would 
have been quite different. The charges against Mr. Buyer would 
have been the same as before: 








To 50 shares Shopton @ 65........ poeuseceedeucess $3,250.00 
Commissions buying..... bedece<dededseneoce 6.25 
w selling’.......- oneeccoce eeseees 6.25 
By sale of above @ 64... .ccccccccccccccccccssccccces $3,200 .00 
POOMNRIOR, « cc cccccesccvceseccoceceesoesesesess 200.00 
Certified check to balance ...........ccccccccee: 137.50 
$3,400.00 $3,400.00 











His loss in this instance would have been $62.50. 
For the purpose of further illustration, we will presume Mr. Specu- 
lator sends in his order for one hundred shares of Shopton and 
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remits $500 as margin money. He is expected to hold the stock at 
least thirty days, perhaps sixty or more, unless a favorable oppor- 
tunity occurs to sell at a good advance. The broker must hold 
himself ready to make an actual delivery of the stock at any time 
should the customer want it himself or desire to sell. To insure 
this ability the stock must be purchased. The broker is not ob- 
liged to keep this stock locked up in his safe, especially if money 
brings a fair price on the street he would want his where he could 
use it. The customer for whom the broker holds the stock under- 
stands that there must be paid to the broker whatever rate of in- 
terest money is worth at the time for carrying his stock. The rate 
charged by the broker in such cases is not usually as much as 
his money is really worth, but this difference is well compensated 
for by using the stock as collateral or loaning it to other brokers 
who have “sold short.” 

A transaction of this kind will involve a different principle in the 
broker’s record. He requires an account separate from the others 
for stocks purchased in this way for his customers, but held in 
trust for them and kept in his own safe. This he calls “ Stocks in 
Trust.” Then there is needed an account of stocks used as col- 
lateral for borrowed money or loaned to other brokers. This he 
calls “Stocks Loaned.” Keeping these two accounts for his own 
office system and convenience he makes his customer's account in 
the following form: 





MR. SPECULATOR. 





To too Shopton, | By Remittance ........... $500 | 0o 
at $65 6,500.00 


Commission buying... || $12 | 50 


























The account of stocks in trust will appear as follows: 





STOCKS IN TRUST. 





100 Shopton @ 65 
POGUENIOT. «oc cvcccces $6,500 | 00 





























The Stock Exchange requires the broker to charge his customer 
six per cent. on the money lent him to buy the stock with. This rule 
is rigidly enforced. Were it not, brokers with large capitals might 
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afford to carry their customers’ purchases at a less rate, and thus, in 
time, monopolize the business of the exchange. The rule is for the 
protection of the members, poor or rich, without distinction. This 
gives the broker another oppoftunity for profit. He may, as a rule, 
borrow at much less than six per cent. the money he lends the cus- 
tomer. Money on call loans does not often bring six per cent., and 
the broker gains the difference between what he receives and the 
rate he must pay. It is not an unusual thing for brokers to pay all 
current expenses of their offices from the profits derived in their 
interest dealings. 

The broker does not actually put the stock he buys for his cus- 
tomer into his customer’s possession, but “carries” it for him until 
it is sold. The customer leaves the stock with the broker as a se- 
curity for the money he advanced over and above the ten per cent. 
furnished by the customer. When the stock is sold he renders the 
customer a statement of the transactions, charging him commissions 
for buying, selling, and for interest. It is customary with brokers to 
calculate and charge up interest on their customers’ accounts at the 
end of every month.* It is the privilege of a customer to order the 
broker to hold in his office the shares or bonds bought on his ac- 
count; but it is not usual that this is done. It has been done, 
often perhaps, under special circumstances. 

A custom much in vogue among brokers is to lend stock. In 
lending, the borrowing broker pays for the stock its regular market 
value, but is bound to return it at any time the lender makes a 
demand and tenders the market price. The borrower may, if he 
chooses, return the stock at any time and demand his money. A 
rule of the exchange provides that, so long as the stock is held, 
the borrower must send to the broker borrowed of any increase of 
price if the stock has risen; the lending broker is under a similar 
obligation, and must send his check for any difference in value if 
the stock has declined. Prices for the day are made up at 2:15 P. 
M. The book-keepers are entrusted with the work of watching quo- 
tations and keeping the balances properly carried out. While this 
is a rule which may be enforced strictly, it is not compulsory, and 
these daily balances are not strictly followed out in actual practice 
between well-established houses. It is only in cases where the prices 
have undergone some marked fluctuation that either party calls on 
the other for differences. 

This arrangement of lending stock offers still another opportunity 
for the broker to swell his profits. In some instances, brokers who 
have “sold short” are so much troubled in getting the shares with 
which to fulfill their contracts, that they will pay in addition a smal 
premium for the accommodation. In a time like this brokers who 
have stock to loan may reap a rich harvest. Having loaned their 


* See chapter on Legal Aspects for an important Supreme Court decision relating to this practice. 
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money at six per cent., they may now loan the stock held for the 
customer and receive its market value in money, paying only one 
or two per cent. for it. It is not infrequent that stock becomes so 
much in demand for “covering short sales” that it will lend “flat,” 
in which case no interest is charged for the money, and all ex- 
penses of the transfer are met by the borrower. Occasions have arisen 
where the borrower has even paid a commission for the stock 
loaned, and let the loaning broker have the use of the money paid 
without interest. 

Should there arise no opportunity of loaning stock held in trust 
for a customer, and should the broker need money, he may borrow 
it from the bank, using the stock as collateral security. In doing 
this he must hold himself in readiness to redeem at any time the 
stock so pledged, in case the customer demands it or orders it 
sold. Money borrowed in this way is on call, and he must be pre- 
pared to take up his obligation at any time a demand may be 
made by the bank. In hypothecating stock at the bank, the broker 
is permitted to borrow only about seventy-five to eighty per cent. 
of its market value. The difference of twenty or twenty-five per 
cent. being considered by the bank only sufficient margin to protect 
itself against a decline in prices. It is only good marketable securi- 
ties that will be accepted even upon these terms. The broker using 
stock in this way either makes a regular transfer of the stock or 
leaves with the bank a power of attorney, enabling the bank to sell 
the stock in case he fails to meet his obligation when due. Loan- 
ing stock or hypothecating it is recorded in the books of the broker 
under its appropriate title, which may be either “Stocks Loaned” or 
«‘Stocks Hypothecated,” or the two accounts may be kept separately. 
Such accounts are debited when the stocks go out with the market 
value of the stock at that time, or with the value under which it 
stands in the account of “Stocks in Trust,” if such are the stocks 
used, and the account of “Stocks in Trust” is credited with the 
amount, thus: 





Stocks LOANED. 





Supply National Bank 100 
shares Shopton @ 65.. | $6, 500 | 00 





























STOCKS IN TRUST. 





1co Shopton @ 65, Supply National..........|/$6,500] oo 


$6,500 | 00 


Speculator............ 




















| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The debit to this account having been previously made the credit 
at this time closes the account as to this stock. If other stocks 
were still held the fact would be shown by the account; no credit 
appearing opposite the debit entry. 

The records shown in the two accounts, as illustrated, have no 
relation to the broker’s general accounts, that is, there is nothing 
in them showing the monetary part of the transactions. This ele- 
ment is represented by an entry in his cash-book through which 
his cash-account is debited for the amount received and an account 
entitled “Secured Loans” credited. Instead of the last named ac- 
count, that of “Bills Payable” may be used if so preferred. The 
title of “Secured Loans” will serve to keep this class of liabilities 
by themselves and distinct from the ordinary “ Bills Payable” should 
it be necessary to use such an account in that manner. The fol- 
lowing represents the cash-book entry: 





CASH RECEIVED. CASH DISBURSED. 





| Secured Loan 100 Shop-| 
J ton to Magnate &| 
| BORO GE. cccccceens $6,500] 00 


| 


| | 


The credit to Secured Loans will be made in the following form: 





























SECURED LOANS, 





Magnate & Ticker 100 


Shopton @ 65......... $6, 500 


























It is not within the scope of this treatise to fully illustrate brok- 
ers’ methocs of book-keeping. The foregoing explanations upon this 
part of his work are introduced merely as a means of demonstrating 
the transactions between stock-brokers and their customers and 
describing the uses to which bonds and stocks may be put by 
brokers as a means for increasing the profits of their business. 

It will be observed from what has been shown that the interest 
account of the stock-broker may form an important element in deter- 
mining what his profits are and how they are derived. In the case 
introduced as a representative transaction, let us see what the re- 
sult would be when the customer leaves the Ioo shares of Shipton 
stock bought on his account with his broker thirty days. The 
broker uses the stock as collateral security and borrows on it eighty 
per cent. of its market value. His interest account at the expira- 
tion of thirty days may be described in the following form: 
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INTEREST ACCOUNT. 





To Interest on 5,200 call By Interest on balance of 








loan, 30 days @ 3%........ $13 | CO Speculator’s account 6,500 
—500 @ 6 %, 30 days....... $30 | Co 
Interest on 800 borrowed to 


pay on purchase for Specu- 
a, ere 4 | 00 
00 


bipividniusooan’ 13 


























We are brought, through this, to observe that the only advance 
required by the broker is that of $800 on which he receives the 
regular six per cent. interest. For his position in being able to 
borrow at a less rate than he receives he makes by the operation 
thirteen dollars, besides his regular commissions on the purchase and 
sale of the stock. In buving the stock for his customer he gives 
his check on the bank for $6,500. He has deposited the $500 ad- 
vanced by the customer, and upon receiving the stock transfers it 
to the bank and is credited $5,200, which is eighty per cent. of its 
market value. This leaves his account overdrawn $800, to be made 
good from his private capital. In purchasing the stock he is required 
to give his certified check. Without having the necessary funds to 
his credit in the bank he is obliged to ask that institution to over- 
certify to-day what he will make good to-morrow, and before the check 
which he gives will reach the banker on whom it is drawn. In this 
act of the bank arises the troublesome question of over-certification 
which has received so much attention in financial centers, and which 
the Secretary of the Treasury has decided unlawful for a National 
bank to do. 

It sometimes occurs with a broker that at the time a customer sells 
a certain stock “short” he has the stock thus sold on hand belong- 
ing to another customer. Instead of going out to borrow the stock 
sold with which to make the delivery, he uses that being held for 
the other customer, and in this way the interest charged the cus- 
tomer is a clear profit. An operator who sells “short” must deliver 
the stock sold the same as in any other case. As he does not 
have the stock to deliver, he has his broker borrow it for him. The 
rule is, that all stocks or bonds sold on ‘change must be delivered 
before a quarter past two o'clock on the following day. When the 
operator orders his broker to borrow stock for him, he gives his 
check for the stock to be borrowed. Then, when the time comes 
for the customer to “cover his shorts,” which means, practically, re- 
turning borrowed stock, his broker must buy it for him in the open 
market. If the stock has declined, the operator has made the dif- 
ference between the decline and the broker’s commission. If it has 
advanced, he has lost the advance plus the broker's commission. 
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When the stock is bought in for the operator it is returned to the 
broker’s safe, and the “short” has been covered. The broker has 
had the use of the money from the one customer, while the other 
has been charged for the use of it. Neither customer has been in 
any way injured bythe transaction. The broker has profited through 
the circumstance of his position. SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE BANKS IN 1861. 


Many interesting reminiscences of our civil war have been lately pub- 
lished, relating more especially to military movements and their import- 
ant results, but there are some forgotten or generally-unknown trans- 
actions, other than military achievements, affecting most vitally the 
nation’s welfare, of which there is no published record or knowledge, 
and, as most of those who were actively concerned in these transactions 
are rapidly departing, it is due to them and to the truth of history that 
they be spoken of now. It is proposed in this paper to make a brief 
statement of the effective aid given to the Government in the summer 
of 1861 by the banks of New York, Boston and Philadelphia, then organ- 
ized and doing business under the charters of their several States. 
Neither from Cannan nor from the public has there ever been any re- 
cognition or acknowledgment of the value of these services to the Gov- 
ernment. The banks, instead of being intelligently regarded as the 
depositaries of the floating wealth of the people and as means of direct- 
ing these funds to useful and safe investments, have been ignorantly 
stigmatized, and especially of late in the Congress of the United States, 
as mere money-making corporations, selfishly seeking their own ends, 
without regard to the public welfare. In contradiction to this, it can 
be said with truth that the banks have been faithful allies and supporters 
of the Government, and that there have been times of great trouble when 
the prompt and courageous action of bank-officers has been greatly bene- 
ficial to the Government and the people. In July, 1861, the disastrous 
defeat of Bull Run dispelled the delusion so generally prevalent that the 
effort to suppress the rebellion, which had found its first warlike expres- 
sion on April 12 at Fort Sumter, would be speedily crowned with success, 
and demonstrated to the Government and the loyal people of the North 
that a crisis of the gravest importance had been reached. The vast re- 
sources of the country were not then known nor estimated. The Treas- 
ury was almost empty. The money markets of Europe were closed 
against United States Government bonds. The London £conomzs?, then 
and now a journal of high financial authority, at that time declared, “ It 
is utterly out of the question, in our judgment, that the Americans can 
obtain, either at home or in Europe, anything like the extravagant sums 
they are asking ; for Europe will not lend them, America cannot.” The 
need of money for the vigorous prosecution of the war caused present 
embarrassment and serious apprehension for the future: the Govern- 
ment’s expenditures already exceeded one million dollars a day, and its 
estimated annual revenue from all sources was less than eighty million 
dollars, leaving a yearly deficiency of nearly three hundred million dol- 
lars, to be provided for by taxes or loans, or both. Secretary Chase had 
betore August, 1861, effected temporary loans from banks in New York 
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and Philadelphia, but it was by that time obvious that that method of 
providing the large sums of money required could no longer be relied 
on, and the Secretary went in person to New York and appealed to the 
New York banks for aid and counsel. A committee of the New York banks 
was appointed to confer with the Secretary and report a plan of action. 
On several successive days that committee and the Secretary held full 
and unreserved conferences, without reaching any agreement or formu- 
lating a plan to be submitted tothe banks. The Secretary with great 
frankness stated his case to the committee, explained the necessity for 
funds to meet the daily increasing expenditures for military and naval 
purposes, advocated the greatest possible economy of expenditure, as- 
serted his objection to those high rates of interest whose concession 
would suggest doubts as to the credit of the Government, and expressed 
his great desire to induce the banking and moneyed institutions and the 
capitalists of the country to assist the Government inthiscrisis. Anxious 
as the representatives of the banks were to do all in their power person- 
ally and in their representative position to assist and to uphold the 
authority of the Government, they nevertheless could not forget that as 
bank-officers they represented not only the shareholders of their respect- 
ive corporations, but also the depositors and note-holders, and that they 
were bound to regard first the interest of those whom they represented. 
Some also doubted their right to buy from the Government its bonds at 
par when they were selling below that in the market, or to take those 
bonds to an amount exceeding their respective capitals and to jeopard 
the money of their depositors, who might demand it atanytime. It was, 
therefore, not strange that the bank-officers regarded the Secretary as 
not sufficiently considerate of their position as trustees of money con- 
fided to their care, as too exacting in his demand for a low rate of inter- 
est; and, in view of the manifest necessity for continued and increasing 
issues of Government bonds, and the probability of a falling market, it 
is not surprising that the committee hesitated to agree to recommend to 
the banks to buy United States six-per-cent. long or seven-thirty short 
bonds at par, payable as the Government required, which when paid and 
distributed would not speedily return and might cause a suspension of 
coin payments. When the conference with the New York bank com- 
mittee had reached that point, the Boston and Philadelphia banks were 
requested to send delegates from their respective associations to meet 
the New York banks and act with them. A meeting of the Philadelphia 
Clearing House Association was promptly held, and a resolution was 
adopted unanimously, appointing Mr. S. A. Mercer, President of the 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, Mr. Joseph Patterson, President of the 
Western Bank, and Mr. J. B. Austin, President of the Southwark Bank, 
a committee, to proceed to New York as requested. The three gentle- 
men of the committee promptly proceeded to New York, and they were 
joined there by the committee of the Boston banks—Messrs. Franklin 
Haven, J. Amory Davis, James H. Beale, and William Gray. Secretary 
Chase called on the committee, and had a long conversation with some 
of the delegates. The Secretary spoke frankly of his several conferences 
with the bank committee, and did full justice to their intelligence and 
their patriotic purpose, but he supposed that their conservatism and sense 
of responsibility to the important trust they held, and their fear of the 
perils to which the property of their shareholders, and especially their 
depositors would be exposed, would very naturally prevent them from 
acting with unanimity. The next day a meeting of the committee was 
held, and the delegates from Boston and Philadelphia were present. It 
was a brief session, at which it was decided to report without recom- 
mendation to a joint meeting of the New York banks with the Boston 
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and Philadelphia committees, to be called for the succeeding day, that 
the Secretary of the Treasury asked for a loan or purchase of fifty mil- 
lion dollars of United States bonds or notes at par. At II A.M. on the 
15th of August, 1861, the meeting was held in the Directors’ Room of 
the American Exchange Bank in New York, with Mr. John A. Stevens 
chairman,-and Mr. George S. Coe secretary. Of the New York banks 
thirty-nine were represented; and the Boston and Philadelphia delegates 
were present. The chairman of the committee reported the request of 
the Secretary, and said that while all of the committee regarded the ne- 
cessity of the Government as urgent, and while it was the strong desire 
of the committee to do all that could be done to meet the wishes of the 
Secretary, there was yet not an agreement as to the proper action to take, 
and that therefore the proposal of the Secretary was submitted to the 
meeting for their consideration and action. The details of the subject 
being new to the majority of those present, questions were asked and 
replies made by different members of the committee, and naturally 
there were differences of views as to what should be done, and a general 
informal talk continued for more than an hour, with very little, if any, 
promise of definite action by the convention. Nothing that was said 
indicated any unwillingness to assist the Government, but, on the con- 
trary, all who spoke expressed with manifest sincerity their earnest wish 
to seek and find the way by which, consistently with their sense of duty 
to the important trusts they held, they could give that assistance which 
the Government required. In the consideration of the Secretary’s pro- 
posal, apparently conflicting motives operated upon the minds of the 
officers of the banks. On the one hand, their patriotic feelings and 
their sense of duty as citizens to their country in its hour of peril urged 
them to vield a ready and cheerful assent to the Secretary’s plan. On 
the other hand, their duty to their note-holders, their depositors, and 
their shareholders, and their conscientious recognition of the fact that the 
funds of which they had the control were trust funds, necessarily ren 

dered them cautious in the adoption of any line of action which might 
in any way imperilthe security of those funds. Of course these oppos- 
ing motives operated with varying force on different minds. Some saw 
most strongly their duty to the Government ; others realized wich greater 
force their responsibility to the creditors and the shareholders of the 
banks. The Boston and Philadelphia delegates were interested and at- 
tentive auditors, when one of the New York committee who had been 
in conference with the Secretary inquired if nothing was to be heard 
from Boston and Philadelphia. The chairman then called on Mr. Pat- 
terson, of Philadelphia, to address the meeting and speak for Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Patterson spoke with great earnestness and deep feeling, and 
said : 

“ The call that has so urgently been made compels me to rise and to 
say that ‘Mr. Patterson, of Philadelphia,’ is not here. Never beiore, 
and probably never hereafter, will I ask to have my name dissociated 
from the city of my birth and of my continued residence, for ‘lam a 
citizen of no mean city,’ but of one that has ever supported the author- 
ity of the Government, and is now doing its full share to maintain the 
integrity of the nation ; but here, to-day, in the presence of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, represented by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in view of the importance of the crisis now before us, with due con- 
sideration of the serious issues dependent on your action to-day, and re- 
garding the wants of the soldiers in the field, and their suffering families 
at home waiting receipts of money which the Government owes, but 
cannot pay—in consideration of allthis, and more, which is needless to 
speak of, 1 am not of Philadelphia: I am of the United States, as I am 
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sure you all are; not of Boston, of New York, or of Philadelphia, but 
of the United States, the security of whose Government is now imperiled 
by assaults of enemies armed to battle for its destruction. I have been 
an attentive and deeply-interested auditor of all that has been said, and 
I must say, with great respect, but with entire frankness, that you have 
not, in my judgment, debated or considered the only question which is 
before you to-day. That question is not, Will you receive and hold or 
take the obligations of the United States Government when offered to 
you? but it is, In what form and in what character will you take them? 
Your choice is limited to that. Thereare some things which if not done 
will do themselves speedily, and this is one of those; for, if you refuse 
the proposal of the Government, the Secretary will of necessity return 
to Washington at once, and, with an exhausted treasury, and our solciers 
in the field, and the contractors for supplies to the army demanding pay, 
now greatly in arrears, and more men required to battle for the Union, 
and more debts to be incurred and paid, his only and most painful alter- 
native will be to put not only the presses of the Government at work, but 
the printing-power of the country, if necessary, and issue promistes to 
pay, not bearing any interest, and of any denomination that will be 
taken, payable at no fixed date, and never due. With no uncertainty as 
to the final issues of this war, but with great uncertainty as to the period 
of its termination, these issues will constitute the accepted currency of 
the country. They will be current everywhere, and you will not refuse 
them. You cannot afford to refuse them. You will receive them and 
give them currency; and thus your bills receivable, and ultimately your 
gold, will be converted into a mass of irredeemable paper issues.” (Mr. 
Patterson then referred to the condition of the banks, with some 
explanatory figures, and continued). “You have here offered for your 
acceptance the bonds of the Government of the United States, bearing 
a specified rate of interest, and payable at a date named. Your acceptance 
of those bonds will place at the disposal of the Government of the 
United States the means of meeting the instant and pressing demands 
of its creditors, and will create and increase the confidence of the people 
in the ultimate success of the Government. Can I say more to press on 
you the propriety, nay, the necessity, that this action be taken to-day ? 
This nation is now in perplexity, but not in despair ; somewhat depressed 
by its late military reverses, but not cast down nox: destroyed. It is as true 
in national as in individual life that there are times when the expression 
of courage is the highest wisdom and when confidence is the best phi- 
losophy. A patrioticsense of duty and an enlightened selfishness unite 
in demanding this action. Your refusal of the Secretary’s proposition 
will create the unavoidable and distressing necessity of a resort to the 
only way left him to pay the troops in the field and to meet the demands 
of importunate and embarrassed Government creditors; and where all 
this will end, who can say? If you refuse, may it not be that the credit 
of the nation financially and the material interests of the country will be 
involved inacommon ruin? The country knows that the Secretary of 
the Treasury is and has been here in New York for several days, and the 
purpose for which he came is also known. The people are awaiting the 
issues of these negotiations; and I believe, as firmly as I stand here 
before you, that when it shall have been announced that the banks of the 
three largest cities have loaned the Government fifty millions, and that 
they will do more if necessary, the Secretary will return to Washington 
with a lighter and more hopeful heart than he has had for many days, 
and will carry to the President and to his Cabinet comfort and encour- 
agement ; and as the news is sent to the army and through the country, 
the people will be inspired with confidence, the credit of the Gov- 
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ernment here and in Europe will be strengthened, and the hopes of the 
frien Is of the Union everywhere will be reanimated. When the author- 
ity of the Government shall have been re-established and peace and 
order restored, history will record your action of this day as an illustra- 
tion of the truth that battles may be won in the council-chamber not 
less than in the field. I trust that the vote will now be taken and the 
Secretary’s proposal be unanimously adopted.” 

The meeting gave a manifestly interested and respectful attention to 
the strong thoughts and words of Mr. Patterson, and the views expressed 
were fully endorsed and approved by Mr. George S. Coe, President of 
the American Exchange Bank of New York, who, in forcible. eloquent, 
and patriotic words, urged the adoption of the resolution and the accept- 
ance of the Secretary’s proposal. A few brief remarks were made by 
others : the one feeling controlling all their words was that the Union of 
the States must and shall be preserved ; and the expression of this senti- 
ment was made by the unanimous adoption (the vote being taken by a 
call of names) of a resolution that “ The associated banks of New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia will take jointly at par fifty million dollars in 
notes or bonds of the United States, with the privilege of taking at par 
an additional fifty millions on October 15, and — millions more on De- 
cember 15, unless that previously to these dates there shall be a negotia- 
tion in Europe or a popular subscription to the amount required.” A 
committee was then appointed, Mr. Gallatin, chairman, to arrange and 
perfect a plan for action of the associated banks under the resolutions 
‘adopted and agreements made. There was afterwards a just distribution 
among the banks in the clearing-houses of the three cities of Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia ; and after this another loan of fifty millions 
was taken, and a final one of that amount—a total of one hundred and 
fifty millions. After that time the more favorable conditions for the sale 
of Government bonds were such that the loans were placed without the 
further agency of the banks. 

The day of that meeting of bank-officers in New York in August, 1861, 
was one of the most critical of that eminently gloomy and critical time; 
and the bank-officers of the three cities assembled in New York that 
day, with no sufficient authority to assume the great responsibility they 
took, other than the law of duty and necessity, nevertheless expressed 
their courage, their wisdom, and their patriotism by their action. The 
effect of that timely action cannot be overestimated. It was the most 
important financial negotiation of the century, and has no parallel in 
history. It proved to the world that the moneyed power of the country 
without reserve was dedicated to an assertion and continuance of the 
authority of the Government. It arrested the attention and increased 
the confidence of the bankers and capitalists of Europe. It admonished 
some unfriendly European powers to delay and finally abandon their 
more than suspected purpose to recognize the independence and exist- 
ence of the Southern Confederacy. It furnished to the Government the 
money required to meet the pressing demands of its daily expenditures. 
It sustained the public credit, and it opened to the Treasury the money 
markets of Europe; it reanimated popular confidence in the stability of 
the Union, and it rendered possible that subsequent administration of 
the Treasury Department by which the means were provided for the sup- 
pression of the great rebellion —Lippincott's Monthly Magazine. 
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LOST PASS BOOKS. 


Judging from advertisements that have appeared in the newspapers 
there seems to be something in the air to make people lose their bank 
books. The counting-room clerks in every office agree that there never 
was such a shower of this class of advertisements, and some of the bank 
officers relax their conservatism enough to admit that the atmosphere is 
pretty well charged just now with the odors of Lethe. “If we don’t have 
at least five people every day come in to give notice of lost books,” one 
cashier said, “I think something must be wrong. Probably this ‘epi- 
demic’ will pass over like every other.” 

“ Have you any theory about it ?” 

“No; but naturally more books will be lost in a hot season than in any 
others. People are less careful. A woman will come in and make a de- 
posit. Then she will try a little shopping on the way home. Once ina 
store and interested in her purchases she lays the bank book on the 
counter and forgets to pick it up. Many complaints of lost books 
come from women who can tell what stores they visited, what they saw 
and bought, but for the life of them can’t remember whether thev last 
had their books in one store or another or in one car or another. There 
is another class of losses almost as common and quite as vexatious. This 
class appears most frequently at house-cleaning time. A book is mis- 
placed. The owner looks five minutes for it, tails to find it, and hurries 
to the bank to report the loss. We always urge another and longer 
search. Often the book is found where the owner remembers to have 
left it. Sometimes the most persistent search is unavailing, but I don’t 
recall an instance in which the same person has twice lost a book. The 
——. is that the banks are obliged to take measures to make depositors 
careful. 

“Tn the first place, as soon as a book is reported lost, a check is made 
against it in the bank, and the loser is required to advertise the loss. For 
from a forinight to 30 days ensuing no money can be withdrawn on that 
account unless the book shall be found. Then a depositor must come 
and apply for a new book. The form of application varies, and the usage 
of the banks in this proceeding lacks uniformity. Generally an affidavit 
must first be made that the loser cannot find the book; that it has not 
been transferred or assigned. The bank must be satisfied of the loser’s 
identity. It insists also on being released from liability should the book 
be again presented and payment made upon it. Sometimes the precau- 
tions in this respect are so severe as to require a loser to give well-secured 
bonds, to indemnity the bank in case of any loss or payment on present- 
ation of the book. All this is scarcely necessary, but it makes a bank 
absolutely safe in respect to that deposit, and it puts the depositor to 
enough trouble to make him or her careful thereafter. Everything hav- 
ing been performed as outlined, the depositor may get a new book, 
which means opening a new account, as neither books nor accounts are 
duplicated.” 

“ Are lost books often presented ?” 

“ Rarely, except when a storekeeper chooses to take the trouble to re- 
turn a book left on his counter, or when a second search by the loser fer- 
rets it out. Once in a while a book will come in that has been found on 
the street. The finder’s motive usually is to get 50 cents ora dollar for 
his pains. Lost bank books, as a rule, are like lost pins; it is always a 
wonder where they go.” 
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“Do not finders sometimes present books in the hope of withdrawing 
money?” 

“In my experience of many years I do not recall such a case. It would 
be almost impossible for a person not the owner of a book to withdraw 
an account. At the time of an original deposit the depositor before 
getting a book has to answer certain questions, which are framed to fix 
the depositor’s identity and to protect the deposit. The depositor must 
also leave an autograph on the bank’s register. Whenever money is 
withdrawn these questions must be answered and the autograph attached 
to an order, This is an effectual test. Each book is numbered, and bears 
the depositor’s name. We have been asked if depositors would not be 
better protected if the banks omitted the name from a book and simply 
numbered it. Wecan see no advantage inthat. The plan would not 
defeat the purpose of a thief, for one who would steal a bank book 
would know the name of the owner, and the withdrawal of deposits is 
so well guarded that even with the owner’s name a finder could not get 
the money from the bank. As against such a change inthe present sys- 
tem it may be said that the chances are that few depositors would re- 
member their numbers, and bank clerks would be put to extra trouble on 
that account whenever a loss was reported.” 

“ Has anv one ever estimated the number of books lost in a year and 
the proportion of them restored ?” 

“Probably from 1,200 to 1,500 books are lost in a year, of which 400 or 
500 eventually turn up. That means that from one-third to two-fifths of 
I per cent. of the whole number of books out disappear and one-third 
of that number get back to the owner. Where the rest go is a puzzle 
not to be solved.”—New York Times. 
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THE WORLD’S GOLD AND SILVER COINAGE. 


A statement of much interest is found in the British Mint report for 
1885, which the London Zconomzs¢ arranges in tabular form, showing the 
net amount of new coinage of gold and silver in various countries. That 
journal regrets that returns do not appear from the Russian Mint, nor 
from some minor States, but its figures include the coinage in Great 
Britain and Australia; at Philadelphia, San Francisco, Carson and New 
Orleans, in this country; in Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, Austria, 
Hungary, Denmark, Norway. Holland, Spain, Portugal, Japan and India. 
The remarkable feature of this statement is that it shows an addition to 
the coinage in the year 1885 of $65,000,000 gold and $75,800,000 silver, 
The £conomzs¢t thereupon reasons that “what is called the dwindling pro- 
duct of Californian and Australian gold production is not here reflected 
in any force. A new gold coinage in the chief mints of the world of 
£13,068,830, exclusive of £1,310,371 of light coinage reintegrated to its 
full weight, does not argue any dearth of gold.” It reasons that the ex- 
isting gold circulation of the above countries amounts “ at the very least 
to £650,000,000,” and that “the increase of about 2 per cent. in gold 
coinage exceeds the year’s growth, either as expressed by the increase of 
population or of trade.” But the increase in silver coinage is relatively 
still greater, the Zconomzst argues, between two and three per cent., 
which it claims is by no means an indication of “that worldwide check 
to the use of silver which is frequently alleged on platforms.” 

It is undoubtedly a remarkable fact that the coinage of gold and silver 
still continues so nearly equal, notwithstanding the great difference in 
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the recent demand for the different kinds of coin in the civilized world. 
Examining the published statement, however, it appears, first, that about 
$28,800,000 of the new silver added was by the four mints in the United 
States, and it is well known that the amount coined in this country has 
neither been demanded for circulation nor added to circulation. In point 
of fact, there would have been no silver coinage in this country if coin- 
age had been restricted to an actual demand, nor would the Treasury, 
with all its efforts, have been able to force a part of the new silver into 
circulation, had it not withdrawn from use during the year notes of 
various kinds representing a very much larger amount. As to the 
United States, therefore, the coinage to which the Economzst appeals as 
proof that the demand for silver in use does not yet decrease, sustains 
no such theory. But it appears also that the coinage of silver in British 
India amounted to $28,950,000 during the year 1885. There is no evidence 
whatever that a demand existed for a greater amount of silver coin in 
the circulation of India, but on the contrary, the recent reports of a rise 
of prices in silver currency, and a loss of purchasing power of silver in 
the interior of India, which the London Lconomzst¢ itself published not 
long ago, offer strong evidence to the contrary. As to the two great items 
of new silver coinage, therefore, representing in the aggregate nearly 
two-thirds of the silver coined in 1885, it must be said that the re- 
turns supply no evidence of a demand for that addition, but, on the 
contrary, there is much to warrant the belief that, in the existing rela- 
tions between nations on monetary questions, an additional coinage 
of silver was not only unnecessary, but positively hurtful. 

As respects the gold coinage, it appears that over $65,000,000 of the 
aggregate was added by the United States, Great Britain and Austra- 
lia. Germany added about $2,000,000; Austria and Hungary about 
$2,800,000 ; Spain about $2,500,000, and all other countries scarcely as 
much more. It is a somewhat striking fact that the countries which 
coined the new gold in 1885 do not appear to have retained it. The 
United States has been sending gold abroad, $19,000,000 net in the first 
four months of this year, and probably has in use but little if any more, 
after deduction for consumption in the arts, than it had a year ago. 
Australia coined mainly for export, and it does not appear that the 
Bank of England and the aggregate circulation in Great Britain outside 
of that bank embrace a larger sum in gold than at the beginning of the 
year 1885. The bank holds $35,000,000 less than a year ago, and held 
less Jan. 1, 1886, than Jan. 1, 1885. But when we turn to the reports of 
French imports and exports of the precious metals some explanation 
begins to appear. For example, within the first four months of this 
year French imports of gold coin and bullion amounted to 64,478,844 
francs in excess of allexports. The imports of silver also exceeded the 
exports by 33,867,290 francs. Not merely within the past four morths, 
but during most of the past year, France has been accumulating gold as 
if determined to fortify herself for any monetary struggle. The Bank 
of France held $60,000,000 more May 27, 1886, than May 28, 1885. In 
addition, the returns of gold exports to India, when obtained for the full 
year, will show where a considerable part of the gold coined last year 
has gone. It may be added that the demand for gold coin to settle 
accounts with India supplies further evidence that the increasing coin- 
age of silver by the mint in India has not been in obedience to any 
local demand. 

The broad fact to which these statistics point is, that in the existing 
state of monetary relations, the movements of coin between different 
countries are governed, not by the natural interchange of products and 
the settlement of balances, but by a species of international monetary 
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warfare. Many nations are contending with each other for the posses- 
sion of the supply of gold, and that contention appears to grow more 
fierce and to the Western nations more disastrous with each succeeding 
year. Aconclusion which would probably seem natural to all readers, 
except in Great Britain, is that the British policy, by which silver has been 
in a measure driven from its former use in the Western world, is not for 
the benefit of Great Britain or of any other civilized nation. 
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NOTE PAYABLE IN ANOTHER STATE—INTEREST. 
CIRCUIT COURT, DISTRICT OREGON. 


New England Mortgage Security Co. v. Vader. 


Prima facie the place of payment of a promissory note is the place of perform- 
ance, including the rate of interest that may be demanded thereon ; but the parties 
thereto may adopt the law of the place of making the contract as the place of pay- 
ment, so far as such interest is concerned, and the fact that the higher rate of 
interest allowed by the law of the place of the making of the contract is specified in 
the note is sufficient evidence of the intention of the parties to contract with refer- 
ence to such law, rather than that of the place of payment. 

A contract to pay interest on a coupon or interest note after maturity may be en- 
forced. 

DEADY, J. This suit is brought by the plaintiff, a corporation formed 
under the law of Connecticut, against the defendants, citizens of 
Oregon, to enforce the lien of a mortgage on certain real property. The 
suit was commenced on August 12, 1885, in the State Circuit Court for 
the county of Linn, and afterward removed here by the plaintiff. Here 
the plaintiff filed an amended “complaint,” and the cause was heard on 
a demurrer thereto. 

From the amended bill of complaint it appears that on April 21, 1881, 
the defendants made and delivered their promissory note, payable to 
the order of the plaintiff, on April 21, 1886, for $2,000, “with interest 
from date until paid, at 8 per cent. per annum, as per coupons attached, 
at the office of the Corbin Banking Company, New York city.” The 
note also contained the following stipulations: 

“ Unpaid interest shall bear interest at 10 per cent. perannum. On 

failure to pay interest within five days after due, the holder may collect 
the principal and interest at once. And in case suit is instituted to col- 
lect this note, or any portion thereof, | promise to pay such additional 
sum as the Court may adjudge reasonable, as attorney’s fees in said 
suit.” 
And also made and delivered to the plaintiff their six coupon or in- 
terest notes, for the interest to accrue on said principal note, for the 
sums and payable as follows: One for $110.68, payable January 1, 1882; 
four for $160 each, payable respectively January 1, 1883, 1884, 1885, and 
1886; and one for $49.32, payable April 21, 1886. There is now due on 
the principal note and the last two coupons the sum of $2,320, with 
interest on $2,000 thereof at 8 per cent. per annum from January 1, 1886, 
and on said coupon notes from the date when they became payable at 10 
per cent. per annum, in the United States gold coin, no part of which 
has been paid. 

On April 21, 1881, the defendants, to secure the payment of said note 
and coupons, and all sums of money thereby agreed to be paid, executed 
to the plaintiff a mortgage on a certain tract of land, situate in Lane 
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county, Oregon, containing 640 acres; which mortgage contained the 
following stipulations: (1) That if said defendants fail to pay any of said 
interest when due, the same shall bear interest at the rate of ro per cent. 
per annum ; (2) the defendants will pay all taxes and assessments levied 
on said real property before the same becomes delinquent, and if not 
so paid, the holder of the mortgage may, without notice, declare the 
whole sum thereby secured due at once, or may elect to pay said taxes 
and assessments, and be entitled to interest on the same at the rate of Io 
per cent. per annum, for which the mortgage shall be a security; (3) if 
the defendants fail to pay any of said money within five days after the 
same shall become due, or to conform to or comply with any of these 
stipulations, then the whole amount secured by the mortgage shall be- 
come due at once; and (4) that on filing of a bill to enforce the lien of 
said mortgage the plaintiff therein shall recover a reasonable attorney's 
fee, to be taxed by the Court, for which the mortgage shall stand as 
security. 

For the years 1883, 1884, and 1885 taxes were levied on said land by 
Linn county, amounting to $106.11, which became delinquent, and were 
a lien thereon, and have since been paid by the plaintiff ; and by a stipu- 
lation filed April 13, 1886, it was agreed that on the argument of the de- 
murrer the Court may consider the liability of the defendants to pay the 
taxes mentioned, and in so doing may consider the biil and the original 
mortgage, and “allow or disallow such claim for taxes” as it may be 
advised. 

The grounds of the demurrer as maintained on the argument are sub- 
stantially these: (1) The plaintiff has not the capacity to maintain this 
suit; (2) the notes are made payable in New York, in violation of the 
usury laws of that State, and are therefore void; (3) the agreement to 
pay interest on the interest notes after maturity is an agreement to pay 
compound interest, and is therefore void; (4) the agreement to pay the 
taxes is either without consideration or usurious, and therefore void. 

[Omitting the other grounds. | 

As to the second point, it is admitted that the rate of interest allowed 
by the statute (June 27, 1879) of New York is only 6 per cent., and that 
this Court will take judicial knowledge of the laws of that State. 
Owings v. Hull, 9 Pet. 624; Bennett v. Bennett, 1 Deady, 309. The argu- 
ment in behalf of the defendants on this point is, that by making this 
note payable in New York, the parties to the contract made that the 
place of performance, including the rate of interest payable by the law 
thereof. There is some confusion and contradiction in the writers and 
authorities on this subject, but the current of the later ones establishes 
the just and convenient rule for the solution of the problem, namely, the 
piace of performance depends on the intention of the parties to the con- 
tract. Where a note made in one place is made payable in another, 
prima facze the place of payment is the place of performance, and the 
law of the latter, for the purposes of payment and its incidents, applies 
to the transaction. But this fact is by no means conclusive evidence 
that such was the intention of the parties; and the contrary may be in- 
ferred from the immediate circumstances, as shown by extraneous evi- 
dence. Whart. Confl. Laws, § 505. And even when the place of 
payment is to be taken as the place of performance, for the purposes of 
payment, and matters incidental thereto, including days of grace, the 
rate of interest, where none is specified in the contract, and the like, it 
may satisfactorily appear from the circumstances of the case that it was 
not the intention of the parties that the rate of interest should be 
governed by the law of such place. And generally “the law of the place 
where the contract is made is to determine the rate of interest, when the 
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contract specifically gives interest.” 2 Kent Comm. 460; Story Confl. 
Laws, § 305. And this conclusion must be based ori the fact that an 
agreement for a specific rate of interest on a loan constitutes a part of 
the obligation of a contract which is always measured or tried by the /ex 
loct contractus and not the /ex loci solutionzs ; and for the purposes of 
this question, it is said by an eminent writer that “the true view seems 
to be that the place of performance of an obligation for the payment of 
money is the place where the money is used” and put at risk. Whart. 
Confi. Laws, § 508. Again, when the rate of interest is different in the 
place where a note is made and where it is payable, and two conflicting 
laws are thus brought to bear on the same point, the Court will apply 
that law to the transaction which will best support the validity of the 
obligation; for it is not to be presumed that the parties in fixing the rate 
of interest acted with reference to the law of a place which would make 
the contract void. Whart. Confl. Laws, § 507. 

Now, in this case, all these controlling circumstances point to the con- 
clusion, that although the note was made payable in New York, the 
pirties in fixing the rate of interest had reference to the law of Oregon, 
and intended to be governed thereby. The contract was made here, 
and the rate of interest specified therein. The money was used here, 
and the rate of interest agreed on is allowed by the law of this State, but 
forbidden by that of New York. 

In Miller v. Tiffany, 1 Wall. 310, Mr. Justice Swayne, quoting with 
approval from Azdrews v. Pond, 13 Pet. 77, 78, says: “ The general prin- 
ciple in relation to contracts made in one place to be performed in 
another is well settled. They are to be governed by the law of the place 
of performance, and if the interest allowed by the law of the place of 
performance is higher than that permitted at the place of contract, the 
parties may stipulate for the higher interest without incurring the 
penalties of usury.” And adds: ‘The converse of this proposition is 
also well settled. If the rate of interest be higher at the place of con- 
tract than at the place of performance, the parties may lawfully contract 
in that case also for the higher rate;"” citing De Pau v. Humphreys, 
10 Mart. (La.) 1. 

In Jones on Mortgages (§ 657) the result of the authorities is stated 
as follows: “The parties may stipulate for interest with reference to 
the laws of either the place of contract or the place of payment, so long 
as the provision be made in good faith, and not as a cover for usury; 
citing Zownsend v. Riley, 46 N. H. 300; Peck v. Mayo, 14 Vt. 33, 38. 

In Kilzore v. Dempsey, 18 Am. Rep. 310, S. C., 25 Ohio St. 413, it was 
held that where a note is made in one State and payable in another, and 
the rate of interest allowed in such States is different, the law of either 
State may be applied to the contract. 

In Thornton v. Dean, 45 Am. Rep. 799, S. C., 19 S. C. 583, it was held 
that when a contract is entered into in one State, to be performed in 
another, the parties may stipulate for the rate of interest allowed in either 
country. 

In Daniel on Negotiable Instruments (§ 922) it is said: “There are 
some contracts, however, which would be illegal if all the parties resided 
or contracted either in the State where it is made or where it is to be 
performed, which are nevertheless recognized and enforced if valid 
either in the one place or the other; and of this nature are contracts to 
pay interest at rates which, by the law of one place or the other, would 
be usurious and void. In such cases the intention of the parties is 
effectuated as a concession to trade and commerce between nations; and 
if the transaction is not in itself immoral, the rate of interest authorized 
either by the country where the contract is made or to be performed is 
ellowed to prevail.” 
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In the leading case of De Pau v. Humphreys, 10 Mart. (La.) I, it was 
held that a note miade in Louisiana, payable with Io per cent. interest— 
the legal rate in that State—was not usurious, but valid, although paya- 
ble in New York, where the interest is only 7 per cent. 

Mr. Daniel (Neg. Inst., § 922), in referring to this case, says: “The 
like view has been recognized and adopted in numerous cases, and may 
be regarded as a recognized principle of English and American jurispru- 
dence,” citing a great number of authorities. 

In the light of these authorities, and on every consideration of con- 
venience and utility, the parties to this transaction, being at liberty to 
contract for either the Oregon or New York rate of interest, the 
very fact that they adopted the former is satisfactory evidence that 
they contracted in this respect with reference to the laws of this State, 
and intended to be governed thereby. The note of the defendants 
was made payable in New York simply for the convenience of the 
lender. There is no pretense that there was any design or purpose to 
contract for or obtain what might be regarded as a usurious rate of 
interest. On the contrary the contract was openly made in good faith, 
in accordance with the law of this State, where the defendants resided, 
and it would be a reproach to the administration of justice if the defend- 
ants could now defraud the plaintiff out of its money simply because 
their note was, with their consent, and only for the convenience of the 
lender, made payable in New York rather than Oregon. 

There is no law of this State that prohibits the payment of interest 
on interest ; and the better opinion is that no contract for the payment 
of interest, whether on interest or principal, is usurious or illegal, unless 
prohibited by statute. Tyler Usury, 64. But the rule was early estab- 
lished in equity that compound interest would not be allowed, not 
because it was usurious or contrary to the statute on that subject, but 
because the practice, if allowed, would lead to the oppression of im- 
provident debtors. Connecticut v. Jackson, 1 Johns. Ch.13 This rule 
doubtless had its origin in the old ecclesiastical idea that the taking of 
interest, under any circumstances, was usury, and a grievous sin. But 
the tendency of opinion has been toward the suggestion of Lord Thur- 
low, in Waring v. Cunliffe, 1 Ves. |r. 99, that there is nothing unjust in 
compelling a debtor who neglects to pay interest when it becomes due, 
to pay interest upon that interest; and so it was early settled that a 
promise to pay interest on interest after the latter became due is valid. 
Kellogg v. Hickok, 1 Wend. 521; Hathaway v. Meads, 11 Or. 66; S.C., 
4 Pac. Rep. 519. 

By the law of this State (Sess. Laws 1880, p. 17) interest is allowed at 
“8 per cent. per annum, and no more, on all moneys after the same be- 
come due; . . . but on contracts, interest at the rate of Io per cent. 
per annum may be charged by express agreement of the parties, and no 
more.” These interest notes are distinct contracts for the payment of 
money, and when they became due were entitled, under this statute, 
without any agreement of the parties on the subject, to draw interest at 
8 per cent. per annum until paid, or by the agreement of the parties, 
they might draw Io percent. The provision of the statute is in effect 
that interest shall be allowed “on all moneys after the same become 
due,” and that at least includes the case of money due on an interest or 
coupon note, or a promise or agreement in a principal note to the effect 
that the interest thereon shall be paid at a certain period or periods 
prior to the maturity thereof. But interest concerning the payment of 
which no special promise is made, and which no otherwise exists or is 
due than as an increment of the principal sum, is not included in this 
statute as “money” due and entitled to bear interest. But a promise 
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to pay interest as a distinct debt or liability, either in or out of the 
principal contract, and before or as the principal sum falls due, is a 
promise to pay a sum of money, which, when due, bears interest under 
the statute, either at the legal rate, or according to the agreement of the 
parties, within the limit allowed thereby. 

In Bledsoe v. Nixon, 12 Am. Rep. 642; S.C., 69 N. C. 89, it was held 
that when a promissory note contained a stipulation that the interest 
thereon should be paid semi-annually, an unpaid installment of interest 
drew interest, as if a note had been given therefor. 

In Wheaton v. Pike, 11 Am. Rep. 227; S. C.,9 R. I. 132, it was held 
that where a promissory note was made payable in three years after date, 
with interest payable semi-annually, each installment of interest falling 
due before the maturity of the note drew interest from the time it was 
due until paid. 

In Aurora v. West, 7 Wall. 104, it was held that interest coupons, by 
universal usage and consent, have all the qualities of commercial paper, 
and should draw interest after payment is neglected or refused. To the 
same effect is the ruling in Clark v. Jowa, 20 Wall. 589; Town of Genoa 
v. Woodruff, 92 U.S. 502; and Gelpcke v. Dubuque, 1 Wall. 200. 

In Jones on Mortgages ($$ 653, 1141) it is said that coupons for the 
interest on a mortgage debt are, in effect, promissory notes, and draw 
interest in the same manner after maturity. To the same effect is 
Daniel Neg. Inst., $1513. See also Harper v. Ely, 70 Ill. 581; Thayer 
v. Star Mining Co., 105 id. 552. 

In my judgment these interest notes are entitled to draw interest, at 
the rate agreed on, from the date of their maturity. 





+ 
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EFFECT OF FAILURE TO PRESENT CHECK—ASSENT 
OF DRAWER. 
SUPREME COURT OF MICHIGAN, 
Holmes v. Roe. 


Presentment of a check for payment within the time allowed by law is only 
necessary to charge the drawer, when the banker has become insolvent or failed, 
between the time when the check was received and the time it should have been 
presented ; but such time may be extended by the assent of the drawer, either ex- 
press or implied. 

How AFFECTED BY METHODS OF THE CLEARING House.—The clearing house, 
and the method of conducting business through it, has no bearing upon the lia- 
bility of the drawer of a check which is alleged not to have been presented for 
payment within the time allowed by law. 


CHAMLIN, J. Plaintiff resided and did business as a general mer- 
chant at Chelsea, distant about fifty-five miles from Detroit, on the 
Michigan Central Railroad. He did his business with the Chelsea 
Savings Bank. On the 8th day of August, 1885, at the stock yards in 
that portion of the city of Detroit called Springwells, the plaintiff sold 
to the defendant a number of sheep, for $431.60, and received in pay- 
ment thereof defendant’s check on Vincent J. Scott’s banking office. 
Scott was a private banker, doing business in the city of Detroit. The 
parties differ as to what was said at the time the check was given. 

The plaintiff testifies: ““daswer. We stepped into the office there, 
and Mr. Roe made this bill; and he says to me: ‘You want a check 
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for this?’ And I said: ‘Yes.’ He said : ‘ How do you want that check 
made payable?’ I said: ‘I want it payable to order, because I want to 
take it home.’ He immediately says: ‘ All right ; if you think my check 
is not good, go down to the bank, and have it certified.’ ‘Of course,’ 
I said, ‘it 1s not necessary to do that. Everybody here knows you, and 
they all tell me you are good.’ And so he wrote me the check for $431. 
60. When I got it I inquired of several there, and among the rest 
was Mr. Sly, a drover, if Mr. Roe was good, and they all told me Mr. 
Roe was A No 1; soI didn’t think it was necessary to have the check 
certified, and I put the check in my pocket. Question. Wait a mo- 
ment. Let me call your attention to that transaction. Was anything 
said by you to Mr. Roe, or by him to you, with reference to your 
being bothered by currency? A. I gave him to understand, of course, 
that [ didn’t want to be bothered with currency. Q. State what he 
said, as near as you can give it. <A. | saysto him, ‘How much more 
convenient it is to do business through the banks than to be bothered 
with currency.’ Of course, I don’t know whether he made any reply 
to that at all. I made that remark to him.” 

The defendant testified with regard to the transaction as follows: 
“‘ Question. | call your attention tothe time you gave this check to Mr. 
Holmes. He gave his testimony as to what conversation you had about 
the check when he said he wanted to take it home, and the question I 
put to him was whether you didn’t say to him if he was going to do 
that he had better get it certified, or get New York exchange. What 
is the fact as to that? Answer. I spoke to Mr. Holmes, and asked 
him, ‘ How will you have this check made ’—to his order or bearer ? 
and he said, ‘You can make it to my order. I think I will take it 
home, if I can strike this train coming out here.’ I said, ‘If you are 
going to take this home, you can either get it certified, or get a 

ew York draft ; that is what you want to do, if you are going to take 
it home.’ And Mr. Taylor heard the conversation, too.” 

After receiving the check, which was given between 8 and 9 o'clock in 
the forenoon, the plaintiff went to the depot of the Michigan Central 
Railroad, where he arrived at about 11 o’clock, where he remained until 
about 1 o’clock in the afternoon before taking the train for home. He 
had plenty of time, had he been so disposed, to have presented the check 
at Scott’s bank for payment or certification before the departure of the 
train. He arrived home at Chelsea about 4 o’clock, and deposited this 
check, with other funds belonging to him, in the Chelsea Savings Bank 
the same evening. This was on Saturday evening. The Chelsea Savings 
Bank forwarded the check to its correspondent in Detroit, by depositing 
it in the post office at Chelsea the same evening. The next regular mail 
from Chelsea to Detroit would be on Monday morning. The check 
reached the correspondent of the Savings bank, which was the Mechanics’ 
Bank, on Monday, the roth day of August, at about 1 o’clock and 30 
minutes in the afternoon ; and on the afternoon of the next day the Me- 
chanics’ Bank presented the check at the banking office of Vincent J. 
Scott and demanded payment, which was refused. Vincent J. Scott 
failed on the afternoon of August loth, and his bank closed its doors at 
40’clock P.M. The defendant had sufficient funds in Scott’s bank to pay 
the check, and had it been presented for payment at any time prior to 
4 o'clock of August toth, it would have been paid. The check was duly 
protested, and was taken up by the plaintiff, and this action brought 
upon the check to recover the amount thereof. 

The defense is that the check was not presented in a reasonable time, 
and, because of plaintiff’s negligence, the defendant is discharged from 
liability. The law is well settled that if the person who receives the 
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check and the banker on whom it is drawn are in the same place, the 
check must, in the absence of special circumstances, be presented the 
same day, or, at latest, the day after it is received. (Szmpson v. Pacific 
Mut. Life Ins. Co., 44 Cal., 139; Cawein v. Browinskz, 6 Bush, 457; School- 
fiell v. Moon, 9 Heisk.,171; Alexander v. Burchfield, 7 Man. & G. (49 E. 
C. L.) 1,061; Boddington v. Schlencker, 4 Barn. & Adol., 752; Moule v. 
Brown, 4 Bing., N. C. 268. 

If, however, the person who receives the check and the banker on 
whom it is drawn are in different places, in the absence of special cir- 
cumstances, the check must be forwarded for presentment on the day 
after it is received, at the latest ; and the agent to whom it is forwarded 
must, in like manner, present it, at the latest, on the day after he receives 
it. (Hare v. Henty, 30 Law J.C. P., 302; Prédeaux v. Criddle, L. R. 4 
O. B., 455; Griffin v. Kemp, 46 Ind., 176; Woodruff v. Plant, 41 Conn., 
344; Burkhalter v. Second Nat. Bank, 42 N. Y., 538; Bond v. Warden, 1 
Colly., 583; /zrth v. Brooks, 4 Law T. (N. S.) 467.) 

Presentment within the time above stated is only necessary to charge 
the drawer when the banker has become insolvent or failed between the 
time when the check was received and the time it should have been pre- 
sented. The rule of diligence does not require the presentment to be 
made at any particular period within the time limited by the law as a 
reasonable time; consequently the payee or holder of the check does 
not lose his right to recover by the stoppage of the bank within the pre- 
scribed period, provided the check is presented, though subsequent to 
the stoppage, within the period. (Grant, Bank.57.) In this case the 
bank upon which the check was drawn, and the person receiving it, were 
in the city of Detroit, and, in the absence of special circumstances, 
should have been presented on Monday, August roth, at latest. The 
plaintiff claims there were special circumstances which excused pre- 
sentment within that time,and he bases this assumption upon the plain- 
tiff's testimony. Nothing is plainer than that the time may be extended 
by the assent of the drawer, express or implied. If the plaintiff’s ver- 
sion of the affair is the true one, there was an implied assent to an ex- 
tension of time; for if the defendant assented to plaintiff's taking the 
check home with him to Chelsea, he assented to its being forwarded 
from that place in the ordinary mode, which would bring it within the 
second principle above stated, and plaintiff would have had the whole 
of Tuesday in which to present the check. On the other hand, if the 
defendant’s version is believed, then Monday was the latest day upon 
which it could be presented; for, according to his statement, he con- 
sented to no delay, but, on the contrary, what he said plainly implied 
that he refused to remain responsible if plaintiff saw fit to take the 
check home. The evidence upon this point should have been submitted 
to the jury, under proper instructions applicable to the testimony given 
by each of the parties. We agree with the learned judge who presided 
at the trial that the clearing-house, and the method of conducting busi- 
ness through it, had no bearing upon the merits of the case. 

It follows that the judgment must be reversed, and a new trial 
granted. 

The other justices concurred. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT — CO-PARTNERSHIP — INDORSER— NOTICE 
OF PROTEST.—A notice to a member of a firm, indorsers of certaim 
promissory notes, that the makers have on demand refused payment, is 
good if sent to what had been the place of business of the firm, where 
its affairs are actually in process of settlement under a trust deed of 
assignment, the firm being insolvent ; it being the place where the mem- 
ber expected that notices and letters would be sent to him, and had ar- 
ranged that if sent there they should be handed to his counsel to be for- 
warded to him, and there was no other place of business of the firm, or 
of the member, and he had absconded. And notice so sent is good, al- 
though the court finds that the member’s family was residing in a town 
which was the member’s domicile, because he intended to return there 
when he thought he was safe from arrest. [Bank of America v. Shaw. 
Mass. Sup. Ct.| 

SUBSCRIPTION—EFFECT OF—ACCEPTANCE—CONTRIBUTION.—A prom- 
ise to pay a subscription to a charitable object is a mere offer, which may 
be revoked at any time before it is accepted by the promisee; and an 
acceptance can only be shown by some act on the part of the promisee 
whereby some legal liability is incurred or money is expended on the 
faith of the promise. If the promisor dies before his offer is accepted it 
is thereby revoked, and cannot afterward, by any acts showing acceptance, 
be made good as against his estate. (Pratt v. Trustees, etc., 93 lll., 475; 
Beach v. Church, 96 id., 179; Phipps v. Jones, 20 Penn. St., 260; Helfen- 
stein’s Estate, 77 id., 331; Cottage Street Church v. Kendall, 121 Mass., 
528.) The rule is otherwise when subscribers agree together to make 
up a specified sum, and where the withdrawal of one increases the amount 
to be paid by the others. In such case,as between the subscribers, there 
is a mutual liability, and the co-subscribers may maintain an action 
against one who refuses to pay. (George v, Harris, 4 N. H., 533: Curry 
v. Rogers, 1 Fost., 247; 1 Whart., Cont. 719; Cal. Sup. Ct., July 14, 1886. 
[Grand Lodge of the Independent Order of Good Templars of the State 
of Caléfornia v. Farnham.| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—CONSIDERATION—IGNORANCE OF LAW— 
SURETY.—The surrender of an old promissory note is a sufficient con- 
sideration for a new one executed by a surety, although the surety had 
been released from payment of the old note by the action of the insol- 
vent principal, where both parties knew the substantial facts, but being 
ignorant of the law, in good faith supposed the surety was liable for the 
old note. In Stevens v. Lynch, 12 East, 38, the drawer of a bill of ex- 
change, knowing that time had been given by the holder to the acceptor, 
but apprehending that he was still liable on the bill in default of the ac- 
ceptor, three months after it was due said he knew he was liable, and 
would pay it if the acceptor did not, and it was heli that he was bound 
by the promise. 5S. C., 2 Camp. 332. The universal rule is zgnorantza 
juris non excusat, the word jus being used as denoting general law—the 
ordinary law of the Jand—and not a private right 1 Benj. Sales, § 611. 
The cases that hold that money paid in ignorance of the law is not re- 
coverable are analogous. Srisbane v. Dacres,5 Taunt. 144; Clarke v. 
Dutcher, 9 Cow. 674. Any act that isa detriment to the plaintiff is a 
sufficient consideration for a promise to pay money. Wa#lliamson v. 
Clements, 1 Taunt. 523. It was a detriment to the plaintiff to give up 
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the old note, as it was good against Brown; and the fact that Brown 
was insolvent makes no difference, for the note must be taken to have 
some value, and a small consideration will support a larger promise. 
Hitchcock v. Caker,6 A. & E. 438; Creswell, r in Southall vy. Rigg, i 
C. B., 381, 494; Denman, C. J., in Hazgh v. Brooks, 10 A. & E. 309; 
Harrington v. Wells, 12 Vt. 505. In Shortstide v. Cheek, 1 A. & E. 57, 
the giving up of a note against a third person was held to bea sufficient 
consideration from a promise to pay the amount of it. Parke, J., said: 
“There is no doubt that the giving up of any note on which the plain- 
tiff might sue would be a sufficient consideration.” In Hazgh v. Brooks, 
10 A. & E. 309, the consideration for the promise was that plaintiff gave 
up to the defendant his guaranty on behalf of a third person; and it was 
contended that the guaranty was void for not expressing a consideration 
on its face, and that therefore the giving of it up constituted no con- 
sideration forthe promise. But without deciding whether the guaranty 
could have been made available or not, the Queen’s Bench gave judg- 
ment for the plaintiffs, on the ground that they had parted with some- 
thing they might have kept, and the defendant obtained that which he 
desired by means of his promise; that both being free, and able to judge 
for themselves, the defendant would not be justified in breaking his 
promise on afterward discovering that the thing in consideration of 
which he made the promise did not possess the value he supposed it did. 
The Exchequer Chamber affirmed that judgment, both on the ground 
that the guaranty might have been made good by explanatory evidence, 
and on the ground—Maule, J., doubting—that the actual surrender of 
the possession of the paper to the defendant was a sufficient considera- 
tion without reference to its contents. — [Churchill v. Bradley, Vt. Sup. 


Ct.] 
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ECONOMIC NOTES. 


THE CENTURY’S RISE OF WAGES. 

In 1793 the Schuylkill & Susquehanna Canal Company advertised for 
workmen, offering $5 a month for the winter months, and $6 for sum- 
mer, with board and lodging. The next year there was a debate in the 
House of Representatives which brought out the fact that soldiers got 
but $3 a month. A Vermont member, discussing the proposal to raise 
it to $4, said that in his State men were hired for 7i8 a year, or $4 a 
month, with board and clothing. Mr. Wadsworth, of Pennsylvania, 
said, “In the States north of Pennsylvania the wages of the common 
laborer are not, upon the whole, superior to those of the common 
soldier.” 

In 1797 a Rhode Island farmer hired a good farm hand at $3 a month; 
and $5 a month was paid to those who got employment for the eight busy 
months of the farmer’s year. A strong boy could be had at that time 
in Connecticut at $1 a month, through those months, and he earned it 
by working from daybreak until eight or nine o’clock at night. He could 
buy a coarse cotton shirt with the earnings of three such months. The 
farmers could pay no better, for the price they got for produce was 
wretched. Butter sold at eight cents a pound, and, when it rose suddenly 
to ten cents, several farmers’ wives and daughters went out of their 
minds with the excitement. Women picked the wool off the bushes 
and briers, where the sheep had left it, and spun and knit it into mit- 
tens to earn $1 a year by this toilsome business. They hired out as help 
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for twenty-five cents a month and their board. By a day’s hard work at 
the spinning-wheel a woman and girl together could earn twelve cents. 
As late as 1821 the best farm hands could be had for twenty-five cents a 
day, or twice as much in the mowing time. 

Mathew Carey, in his ‘“ Letters on the Charities of Philadelphia ” 
(1829), gives a painful picture of the working classes at that time. 
Every avenue to employment was choked with applicants. Men left 
the cities to find work on the canals at from sixty to seventy-five cents 
a day, and encountered the malaria, which laid them low in numbers. 
The highest wages paid to women was _ twenty-five cents a 
day, and even the women who made clothes for the arsenal were paid 
by the Government at no higher rates. When the ladies of the city 
begged for an improvement of this rate the secretary hesitated, lest it 
should disarrange the relations of capital and labor throughout the 
city! Poor people died of cold and want every winter in the city, and 
the fact seems to have made an impression only on benevolently dis- 
posed persons like Mr. Carey.—Prof. R. E. Thompson in Harvard Uni- 
versity Lecture. 

FOOD INSPECTION AT PARIS. 

The French Academie des Sciences, savs ature (London), in award- 
ing the Prix Montyonto M. Girard, the director of the laboratory opened 
in Paris seven years ago for testing the quality of the food and drink 
sold by the tradesmen of the capital, has issued a report which shows 
how much good this laboratory has done. The laboratory was first 
opened in 1878, and specimens of wine, beer, cider, milk, chocolate, cof- 
fee, tea, etc., are examined daily; so, too, are the colors used for toys, 
sweet-meats and liquors, as well as pork suspected of containing trichin- 
osis, and tinned meats. Some of these samples are brought by the pub- 
lic, and the analysis is made free of cost whenall that is asked is whether 
they are free from adulteration. If, however, an analysis of their pro- 
portionate composition is required, the laboratory makes a small charge, 
and this brings in an annual income of about y Apoon a year. A larger 
number of samples are, however, brought in by the twenty inspectors 
who are attached to the laboratory, and whose duty it is to visit the dif- 
ferent taverns and grocers’ shops, and examine the articles offered for 
sale. These inspectors are provided with a microscope and with acids, 
which enable them to test a good deal of merchandise on the spot, and 
they only bring back to the laboratory specimens of the articles which 
they have reason to suspect are adulterated. 

EXTENT OF THE PRESENT COMMERCIAL DFPRESSION. 

The whole world has been suffering for two years under an intense 
commercial crisis. Hardly anv country has escaped the stringency. For 
special reasons, France has suffered the most. But England, Belgium, 
Italy, Germany, and even the United States and the South American re- 
publics, have not been free from its effects. All kinds of commercial 
activity bear witness to a universal languor. The railroads show dimin- 
ished receipts over all the European Continent and in the British Islands. 
The foreign commerce of France has been declining for five years, dur- 
ing which time the valuation of imports has diminished by sixteen per 
cent., and that of exports by ten andahalf percent. A part of this 
decrease is, doubtless, due to the general depreciation of prices, so that 
the falling off in the quantity of goods handled is not actually so great 
as the figures would make it appear ; but this depreciation in prices is 
another cause of serious concern to economists. England, also, is strug- 
gling against difficulties of a similar character. Italy, where the finan- 
cial management in later years has been most excellent, has had to pay 
tribute, though in smaller proportionate amounts, to the general de- 
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ression. Germany has met a check in the speedy race to wealth which 
it proudly thought it was making. In the United States the exports 
have fallen $200,000,000 since 1880. The Argentine Republic, also, is 
obliged to struggle against grave financial and commercial embarrass- 
ment.—Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, in Popular Sctence Monthly. 
SUEZ CANAL. 

The French legislature has authorized a lottery scheme for the benefit 
of the De Lesseps Panama Canal fund, and this scheme will enable the 
movers to fleece the smali capitalists of France out of $125,000,000, 
which, added tu the $120,000,000 already received and presumably ex- 
pended, makes a total of $245,000,000, Authoritative reports by wholly 
disinterested men show that the original $120,000,000 have been squan- 
dered recklessly, and that the work necessary to open the canal has actu- 
ally been barely commenced, not more than one-eighth of the requisite 
excavation having been made, to say nothing of several formidable en- 
gineering difficulties yet to be overcome, whose cost is altogether a mat- 
ter of mere conjecture. It is reasonable to infer from the best obtain- 
able statistics that the canal laid out by De Lesseps will cost at least a 
billion dollars. It is the apparent truth of this inference which empha- 
sizes the enormity of the swindle to be perpetrated with legal sanction 
upon ignorant French money-holders in the lottery scheme. One thing 
is certain, the canal could never pay interest on the amount of money 
designed to be expended upon its construction by De Lesseps. It now 
seems equally certain that it will never be finished. In either case the 
innocent investors will get no return from their investment. The lottery 
scheme is only a temporary expedient to stave off the impending and 
inevitable disaster that will be precipitated by the official confession that 
the canal is a failure. Collapse must come sooner or later, and the 
longer it is delayed by new extortions of money from ignorant peasants 
and artisans in France, so much the more acute and profound wiil be 
the misery caused by the fiasco. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


An Investor's Notes on American Railroads. By JOHN Swain, M. A., Oxon. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1886. 


The object of this book is to furnish information, and the plan is to cover 
all the questions which are likely to be asked by those who are looking to- 
ward American railroads as sources of investment. About twenty subjects are 
described—the nature of ‘‘ pools,” ‘* water, parallel lines,” ‘* funding,” ‘‘ re- 
ceivers’ certificates,” and the like. To one groping for information, this must 
be a real boon. If, however, the author had waited till after the recent de- 
cision of the New York Court of Appeals on receivers’ certificates, a different 
color would have been given to that subject. The writer has been concise in 
his treatment of everything as it was necessary to be; he clearly understands 
the matters described, and we have no doubt that the book will be a welcome 
contribution to a large class on both sides of the water. While American in- 
vestors, it is presumed, are better acquainted with the dark and devious ways 
of railway management than foreign investors, yet even for Americans there is 
much in this book that will repay their perusal. 
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The Labor Movement in America. By RicHarp T. Ety, Ph. D., Associate 
in Political Economy, Johns Hopkins University. New York : Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 

This book will make strong friends and enemies, for it gives forth no un- 
certain sound. The book is written for a purpose, and this is frankly 
avowed by the author. Indeed, he has had two purposes before him: the first 
was to show the interesting nature of the subject and the second was to 
convince all who should read the work, of the vastness of our present op- 
portunity. ‘‘ While America is young,” says the author, ‘‘and our institu- 
tions and even our habits of thought are as yet plastic to an unusual de- 
gree, we have advantages which are not likely to recur in a near future. It 
is still in our power permanently to avoid many of the evils under which 
older countries suffer if we will but take to heart the lessons of past ex- 
perience, and seriously endeavor to profit by the mistakes of others; and 
surely this is wiser than to repeat their folly. The present crisis in our his- 
tory is a time when either optimism or pessimism is easy; but both are 
dangerous. The potentialities for good or for evil are grand beyond prece- 
dent, and it rests with the living to say what the future shall be. There is 
enough that is alarming to excite us to vigorous action; there is enough 
that is promising to encourage our best efforts with the brightest hopes.” 
As we do not intend to review the work at the present time, we will re- 
serve a description of the leading features of the work. 


The labor Problem—Plain Questions and Practical Answers. Edited by WM. 
E. BARNs. With an introduction by RicHarp T. ELy, Ph. D, and spe- 
cial contributions by JAMES A. WATERWORTH and FRED. Wooprow. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1886 

This little book is another product of the labor agitation. A considerable 
portion of it consists of the opinions of men, and which we do not think 
possess much value. Many of these contributors to the volume are thought- 
ful men, but their space was small, and their utterances in many cases were 
evidently prepared with haste. What it seems to us is wanted in the way of 
literary help on this subject is a careful study of the past, and deductions 
therefrom in the form of rational principles and experiments for future applica- 
tion. Dr. Ely opens with a brief article on ‘‘ Co-operation in Literature” and the 

State, followed by Mr. Waterworth on the ‘‘Conflict Historically Considered.” 

For those who have never read anything on the latter subject, this will prove 

useful. ‘‘ A Plea for Profit Sharing” is a very good chapter; for, beside giving 

a good account of foreign experiments, the writer has also described those that 

have been tried or are on trial in our own country. The last and longest contri- 

bution, entitled ‘‘ Side-lights on the Labor Problem,” by Fred Woodrow, is the 
most striking feature of the book, and is a real gem. The reader’s interest in 
it is heightened from knowing the author’s remarkable career. A workman 
and pilgrim, roving over the world, he is essentially a poet, and his piece is full 
of beauty and helpfulness. His page glows with Christian eloquence, and if 
those for whom he writes are not moved by what he says, something beside 
ideas, put in a singularly forceful manner, must be used to make an impression. 

The author has not attempted to say anything new, but he has dissected the 

evils of the times with rare power, and has shown the better way with a clear- 
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ness, beauty and force unusual in works of this kind. The closing sentences 
are reproduced; we wish we had space for more. ‘‘* The verities of con- 
science, justice, divine government, life, death and judgment, are the same 
under a monarch’s crown and a miner’s cap; their violation is as equable in 
results—a jeweled hand bleeds when cut, and a millennuim will be in dis- 
turbed conditions if vice and unrighteousness exist. The world, if made into a 
planet parlor and a communistic free lunch, will not prevent greed from taking 
the easiest chair, and putting its fork into the fattest sardine. The crisis point 
will never be passed by individuals or societies where the old question is 
silenced, Christ or Barabbas? and to my fellow-workmen, with whom I have 
shared the crust and the scars of toil, I would emphasize in this concluding 
article the old doctrine, ‘Seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness, and all these things will be added unto you!’ This is hoary with age, 
is clouded with abuse, and to some but a fossilized canon of exploded heresy, 
but if you wipe the mud from the coin you will find the mintage reliable 
and the metal sound—the only currency of true and abiding progress in in- 
dividual character and social advancement.”’ 


A Treatise on Contracts for Future Delivery and Commercial Wagers, in- 
cluding ‘‘ Options,” ‘‘ Futures” and ‘‘ Short Sales.” By T. HENRY DEWEY, 
of the New York Bar. New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. Publishers. 
1886, 

Though law writers have covered the entire field of judicial decision, yet 
law books of great excellence are very few. The classifying of the de- 
terminations of the courts may seem to be an easy feat, but those who have 
faithfully attempted to do it better understand the difficulties in the way. 
With respect to many decisions, the classifying and stating of them is easy; 
but in every extended branch of the law there are decisions which fit into 
one classification as well as another. Many writers quickly dispose of such 
decisions by simply putting them in two or three places, instead of carefully 
examining them and putting them under a single head. Then there are 
other decisions too refractory at first sight to be classified at all. Many 
of these, however, could be fitted together by more thorough study. If 
not illustrations of rules and thus falling under them, they might be grouped 
together as answers to questions, as Daniel has done in his excellent work 
on ‘‘ Negotiable Instruments.” Again, writers too often do not examine the 
cases, but trust to digests, and so miss the real questions decided, or give 
only imperfect descriptions, or the incidental expressions of opinion. Finally, 
the method of writing American books, whereby legal principles are blended 
together, results in the sacrifice of accuracy of statement for agreeableness 
in style. The English law books, while having a lower literary quality than 
ours, are generally far more luminous expositions of the law. Another reason 
for their superiority in this regard is, because on all the principal branches 
of the law there are fewer cases to examine and reduce to an orderly ar- 
rangement. And this leads us to say of the work before us that it is bet- 
ter than many, for the reason that the writer, having a smaller field to 
cover, has evidently examined the cases, stated them correctly, and one can 
read the book with a feeling of security that he is getting the law as it is. 
Law writers are often inaccurate, not because they are prejudiced or incom- 
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petent, but because they do not examine the reports as they should; and the 
reader, after consulting such an author, is not content or sure of his position 
until he has read the cases cited. This book is especially important, because 
several of the more important questions considered are unsettled, and a knowl- 
edge of what has been decided can be more quickly learned through it than 
in any other way. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


INTERPRETATION OF NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT. 

Facts.—A New York Company takes a contract to furnish and put in operation 
a ‘‘plant”’ in another state; sends agent to attend to same; he finds it necessary to 
purchase materials to execute the contract, and in name of Company makes 
written contract with seller for same, to be paid for part cash and part on time. 
Materials being delivered, draws on Company in New York at twenty days after 
date for time payment, draft drawn at place where plant is being put up, and 
payable to seller’s order. signed by agent in his own name, with instructions to 
charge to account of ** Factory Plant,” but with nothing on face to show it is really 
drawn for Company’s liability. Company accepts same at office in New York, 
payable at a bank in New York. Draft protested for non-payment without excuse. 

QuERY —1. Is the company liable as drawer, as well as acceptor of bill? 
2. Under New York statute, is Company as acceptor (not as drawer) liable for any and 
what damages, other than interest and protest fees, upon the protest for non-pay- 
ment? 3. As the drawer, is it liable under New York statute for any and what 
damage? 4 Can the holder of the bill, finding property of the Company in 
another state, recover the damages fixed upon the Company as acceptor by the 
New York statute for non-payment, the laws of such other state not providing for 
damages against acceptor ? 

ReEPLY.—1. The proper interpretation of a negotiable instrument like this is to 
be derived from the words of the instrument itself, and not from circumstances out- 
side of it connected with the consideration for which it was given. Upon the face 
of this draft there is nothing to show that the drawer was agent of the drawee, and 
the direction to charge to the account of ‘* Factory Plant” is not enough to point 
out to any person, to whom the draft might be negotiated, that the drawer was such 
ageut. The contract of the drawer of this draft therefore must be taken for what it 
purports to be, viz. : the personal contract of the individual, who signed it as drawer, 
and not the contract of the Company. The rule is well settled that, in order to 
save the agent, in such a case, from liability, ‘‘ it must be plainly apparent from the 
contents of the bill itself that no personal liability was intended.’’ Edwards on 
Bills, § 70. We think, therefore, that the Company is not liable as drawer of the bill. 
2. Under the New York statute, the Company, upon protest of the bill for non-pay- 
ment, is liable as acceptor for no damages other than interest and protest fees. 
Edwards on bills, § 1,028. Guttman vy. Davis, 45 Barb. 576, n. That statute applies 
to bills ‘* drawn or negotiated within this state” (R.S. of N. Y., 7th Ed. (Banks) 
p. 2244), and does not affect this instrument, which was drawn and negotiated in 
another state and made payable and accepted here. 3. It is not liable as drawer, 
and if it were, the statute referred to would not apply to it. 4. The answer to 
this must depend upon the law of the particular state where the suit is brought ; 
but it does not seem to bea matter of any importance, as the New York statute 


does not give damages in such a case against the acceptor. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





PERSONAL.—A change in location has been made by the old banking and broker- 
age house of John H. Davis & Co. For twenty years they have been in the bank- 
ing business, and for seventeen years have occupied the same offices at No. 17 Wall 
street Increase of business makes larger quarters necessary, and the firm have 
taken a lease of handsome offices at No 10 Wall street (Astor Building), where they 
open to-day, This house has a wide reputation for honorable dealing and shrewd 
intelligence, and both old friends and new will be pleased with the improved facili- 
ties now offered. The investment bond business of the firm is very large, and its 
recommendation has never been given to any doubtful security. 

More Bonps CALLED For.—The Secretary of the Treasury, October 20, 
issued the one hundred and forty-fourth call for the redemption of bonds. The 
call is for $10,000,000 of bonds of the 3 per cent. loan of 1882, and notice is given 
that the principal and accrued interest of the bonds designated below will be paid at 
the treasury on December I, and that the interest on the bonds will cease on that 
day, viz.: ‘Ihree per cent. bonds issued under the act of Congress approved July 
12, 1882, and numbered as follows ; $50, original No. 49; $100, original No. 610 
to original No. 640; $500, original No. 267 to original No. 285 ; $1,000, original 
No. 2,176 to original No. 2.434 ; $10,000, original No. 6326 to original No. 7,308, 
all inclusive. Total, $10,000,000. 

NATIONAL CURRENCY.—L.ast month we gave the plan of a currency worked out 
by Mr. Flannagan, Cashier of the Commercial National Bank of New York, im 
response to the inquiries of the Comptroller of the Currency. The /voy Daily Times, 
in commenting on the chief features of the plan, says: ‘‘ It will be seen that they 
contemplate the establishment of a gold-bearing bank currency upon a silver foun-. 
dation. He does not set them forth dogmatically as the only or even as the best: 
that can be devised, but only invites comment and criticism from those who are com- 
petent to judge in regard to such matters from a practical standpoint. We under- 
stand that some bankers of experience and sound judgment are inclined to receive 
the scheme with favor as embodying germinal ideas of value. Possibly some modi- 
fication of details in the measure prepared by him may be deemed necessary after 
thoughtful examination, but the groundwork of his theory appears satisfactory so 
far as we are capable of forming an opinion. The difference in profit toa bank 
under such a law as he proposes would be very small as compared with the issuance 
of notes based upon the security of three per cent. bonds, according to his calcula- 
tions. Finally, there is nothing in the scheme to which advocates of monthly pur- 
chases of silver by the Government could reasonably object, because the use of that 
metal in connection with the currency would not be in any manner abridged. In 
answer to the question: Why issue a circulation through the banks, based on a de- 
posit of silver, rather than silver certificates direct by the Government? Mr. Flan- 
nagan replies : 

I. Because in the one case we have acirculation redeemable in gold coin or its 
equivalent, and inthe other we have a circulation exchangeable only for a cumbersome 
and undesirablecoin. 2. Because in the one case we have behind this redeemable cir- 
culation, as additional security therefor, the actual banking capital of the country, 
which limits the amount of said circulation to a safe basis, according to the require- 
ments of trade, and in the other we have only the depreciated metal itself, the 
amount of circulation being limited by the compromises of the law-making power, 
and necessarily without any flexibility whatever. 3. Because when issued through 
the banks the circulation represents a value received and given at the time of issu- 
ance. When issued by the Government, it is a mere exchange of a value fora certi- 
ficate which declares a falsehood on its face 4. Because the first will keep us ona 
gold basis of values, and the second surely lead us to a silver standard. 
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NOVEL BANKING.—In a Boston letter to the Salem Gazetfe, the writer says : 
‘“* Many years ago a young man in one of the banks showed such capacity as a Teller 
or Cashier that some of its customers got up a bank for him. Everything went on 
successfully. There was a habit of lending and borrowing between banks, and 
sometimes between them and reliable individuals, and this young Cashier had such 
a relation with a man supposed to be beyond suspicion. One day this man came to 
him with a large request, no less than the loan of $150,000, equal to half the capi- 
tal of the bank, which was $300,000. Strange, he got it, and disappeared, not to 
be found ; his kindred could give no information about him; telegraphs, railroads, 
ocean steamers did not exist to afford inquiry or pursuit. The Directors had to be 
made aware of the loss of half their capital. Their first thought was to reduce their 
capital to $150,000. The young Cashier submitted himself to their discretion, but 
proposed, if allowed to go on, to devote himself, all his means and energies, to the 
rehabilitation of the capital. The Directors acceded to his request. The matter 
was kept quiet. The bank went on successfully. The Cashier paid promptly 8 per 
cent. dividend on $300,000, out of $150,000 business. Watching every opportu- 
nity to make a penny, at the end of fifteen years he accomplished his purpose. The 
capital of the bank was restored. When he began his task he was thirty years old, 
when he finished it he ought to have been in the prime of life, only forty-five, but 
the incessant strain of those fifteen years left him a wreck, and in less than five 
years, in the height of his usefulness, he sank to his grave.” 


S. V. WHITE.—THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE does not have much to do with 
politics, but when a person so well known in monetary affairs as Mr. White enters 
the political field, the event is worth noticing. After his acceptance of the Con- 
gressional nomination for one of the Brooklyn districts a very interesting sketch of 
him appeared in the New York 7imes, from which we extract the following : 

‘* Samuel V. White, lawyer, astronomer, broker and speculator, generally known 
in Wall street as ‘Deacon’ White, is often taken for a New Englander by reason 
of a certain peculiarity of accent, but he was born in North Carolina. He has a 
fortune of $3,000,000, largely acquired by transactions in the stock of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad. He is 54 years old, but is very energetic, 
often going up stairs to his office in times of excitement two steps at a time. Early 
in life he went West. He had a taste for study, and graduated from Knox College, 
at Galesburg, Ill He studied law in the office of the Hon. John A. Kasson, 
afterward United States Minister to Germany. He drifted to St. Louis and be- 
came’a reporter on the Missouri Democrat. Ue found himself in Des Moines, 
Iowa, and there he practiced law for nine years, became a Judge, and then came to 
New York. Here he practiced law foratime, and then became a stock-broker as 
well. He still practices law, mostly in the Federal Courts. He appears at inter- 
vals before the Supreme Court of the United States. He is a well-equipped busi- 
ness lawyer and a good speaker. He is full of vim and fire. One who knows him well, 
in referring to his energy of character said: ‘ It is not an unusual occurrence for 
him to squeeze the shorts in Lackawanna at the Stock Exchange during the day, 
take the night train for Washington, argue an important case before the United 
States Supreme Court the following day, return to New York by the night train and 
again be in the Lackawanna crowd at the sound of the gong the next morning.’ ”’ 
He is a friend of the banks and a believer in sound money, and we rejoice over 
his election. 


KENTUCKY.—The Farmers’ Bank, Bowling, Ky., was incorporated in 1875, and 
has a capital of $50,000. The officers are Judge John McCune, President ; John 
W. Hendrick, Vice-President, and Samuel P. Griffith, Cashier. They have just 
moved into their new bank, said to be the best building in the county, with burglar 
proof vault, etc., and fitted in a manner suited to the volume of business done. 
The bank makes collections, issues bills of exchange, and sells passage tickets to 
and from all parts of Europe. 


MAINE.—Notwithstanding the heavy defalcation of the Cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, the statement made by it after a thorough and complete 
examination of its affairs shows that the institution is not only solvent, but strong. 
The capital is unimpaired, and the surplus and undivided profits amount to $142,- 
000. 
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WISCONSIN.—The city of Ashland, Wis., was startled last month by the report 
that L. C. Willmorth had been assailed in his bank by two men and robbed of a 
large sum of money. He gives the following story of the robbery: ‘*I arrived at 
my bank about g o'clock, and at once opened the vaults and safes preparatory to 
the day’s business. At about 10 o'clock, while at work at my desk, two men en- 
tered, and in an instant I was facing two revolvers, while a determined voice said, 
‘Keep your mouth shut.’ Before I could defend myself one of the men had en- 
tered the apartment back of the counters and seized me.”” An attempt was made to 
tie his hands, but in the struggle Mr. Willmorth mastered his man, but the other 
man overpowered him, and, placing his revolver against the banker’s head, threat- 
ened to shoot him if he resisted further. Both of the robbers seized him and 
thrust him into the open vault and closed and locked the door upon him. They 
then rifled the outer office and gathered up the cash that had been laid out for the 
business transactions of the day, amounting to about $6,000, and then decamped. 
Soon after the robbers had gone a lady entered the bank, and by pounding on 
the door Mr. Willmorth made his want: known. She immediately gave thealarm, 
and he was released from the vault. S.eriff Tolford and Chief of Police Schwartz 
were informed of the robbery and started in pursuit of the desperadoes, who have 
up to a late hour this evening managed to elude the officers. A reward of $500 
has been offered for the capture of the robbers. Mr. Willmorth states that about 
$4,000 in money and several certificates of deposit were taken from the safe besides 
other papers. It is certain that the robbers were professionals, and have been 
in the city for some time. The robbery created great excitement, and all the 
roads leading from the city are well guarded. Should the robbers endeavor to make 
their escape by one of them they will certainly be captured. 

CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE.—The General Manager of this bank, Mr. Wal= 
ter N. Anderson, has resigned his position, the state of his health no longer per- 
mitting him to attempt the laborious duties of the office. Mr. Anderson has ren- 
dered long and arduous services to the Commerce through some trying commercial 
periods. He became its Cashier early in 1873, at which time some eighteen branches 
had been opened, and the aggregate loans and discounts were some $11,000,000. 
To-day the bank has thirty-four branches, and its loans and discounts amount to 
$17,000,000. Trained in the National Bank of Scotland, and having long served 
in Canada in the Bank of British North America—good schools to make a man 
methodical and thorough—he was well informed as to banking principles and exact- 
ing as to routine. Mr. Anderson’s natural prudence, as well, probably, as histrain- 
ing, disposed him to move, as a banker, within safe and cautious lines rather than to 
attempt bold or risky ventures, His devotion to his post has been most conscien- 
tious, and he commanded the general respect of his numerous constituency. A 
successor to Mr. Anderson has been chosen from amongst the officers of the Com- 
merce, in the person of Mr. B. E. Walker, of the New York agency, and the choice 
appears to have been worthily made. The new General Manager is a native Cana- 
dian, began his business career in Hamilton, and has been in the service of the Bank 
of Commerce continuously since 1868. Going in as Discount Clerk, he was in suc- 
cession Manager of the Windsor, Peterboro, London and Hamilton branches, and 
five years ago was made joint agent in New York with Mr. Goadby. Mr. Walker 
is held in high esteem in New York, a community in which a man in his position is 
usually judged on his merits, and though still a young man, he brings to his new 
and responsible position a varied experience as well as abundant energy.— Zoronto 
Monetary Times. 

FRENCH CIRCULATION OF SILVER.—Instructions have been issued from the 
treasury to its agents to withdraw from circulation the gold pieces of 5 francs. In 
fact, they have already almost disappeared from circulation ; they are disliked by the 
public, as, from their small size, they are easily lost, and for the same reason the 
loss in weight by friction is greater than in the large gold coin. Their entire with- 
drawal will enable the Bank of France to put a greater number of silver 5-franc 
pieces in circulation. Although no such instructions have been publicly given with 
regard to gold 10-franc coin, it is probable that they have also been quietly with- 
drawn, for they have become rare for some time past, and if retained at the bank 
and treasury offices this may account for a part of the increase of the gold reserve. 
The public prefer silver 5-franc pieces, in spite of their weight, to gold coin of less 
than 20 francs.—London Economist. 
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TAX DECISION.—Judge Wallace, of the United States Circuit Court, has rendered 
a decision against the New York banks in their tax case. As previously stated, the 
receiver of taxes in New York city, George W. McLean, levied a tax upon the 
shares of the National banks. The banks, as representing the shareholders’ interest, 
demanded of the receiver and obtained an injunction restraining him from collecting 
the tax. The decision of Judge Wallace is made upon the motion of thirty-five of 
the banks to have the injunction made permanent. ‘The motion for an injunction 
is denied. The case will go to the United States Supreme Court, where it is be- 
lieved by the banks that a different decision will be rendered. 

NEELD KIND OF SECURITIES.—Chicago 77ibune, Thursday, says: ‘ Two bush- 
els of standard barley and three bushels of the standard grade of corn sold in this 
market for less than a dollar in each case, while wheat sold down to the lowest 
point touched since 1862. Sixty-nine and three-eighths cents per bushel for wheat 
was reached for a few minutes a year and ten months ago, but not otherwise in the 
last twenty-four years till now. When it is remembered that the wheat crop of 
two years ago was a much larger one than that which the Washington statistician 
credits the country with for 1886, the market must be conceded to be very low. 
There is no doubt that the depression of yesterday was in large part due to the 
Neeld defalcation, though few cared to admit the fact. It led to a severe scrutiny 
of the character of other securities given by dealers in produce, and to not a few 
unfounded suspicions in regard tothem. ‘The truth is that about all the receipts 
for grain and hog products in the hands of the trade are registered under the rules, 
and are not ‘‘regular” for delivery on contracts unless they bear the stamp of 
the official whose duty it is to certify that the paper actually represents the 
property named onit. If there be any more of the Neeld kind of ‘‘ securities” 
floating around, it will be well to hunt them out as soon as possible, but the chances 
are against it. In regard to the integrity of receipts that have been registered, 
there is no more room to question it than exists in the case of a certified check. 
This statement is certainly true with reference to grain, and the only weak point in 
connection with provision paper consists in the fact that the property is stored in 
the keeping of men who are more or less interested in the market. It is not im- 
probable that the Neeld business will lead to some change in this particular—if no 
other than that involved in the requirement to give bonds in a larger sum than the 
$5,000 exacted from the Ferguson firm. 


THE NEGOTIABILITY OF PosT OFFICE ORDERS.—In the case of the Fine Art 
Society v. the Union Bank of London, the Court of Appeal, according to the Lon- 
don Lconomist of August 14, has just decided a rather important point in regard to 
the negotiability of post-office orders. As is well known, it is a general custom 
with banks to receive post-office orders from their customers for collection, which 
they cash at the post office, and place the proceeds to their customers’ credit. When 
cashed by a private person, a post-office order has to be signed by the payee, who 
has also to state the name of the sender of the order. But the latter is not required 
when orders are paid to a bank, since, when presented by the latter for payment, the 
custom at the post office is to not require the name of the sender. This custom is 
a very natural one, the receipt of the bank being taken as equivalent to the receipt, 
etc., of the payee. Inthe case to which we have referred, some orders received by 
the plaintiffs in the course of business were entrusted to a clerk to pay in to their 
account at the Union Bank of London. The clerk, however, who had an account 
of his own at the same bank, fraudulently paid them in to his own account, and the 
bank obtained payment from the post office, and placed the proceeds to his credit. 
Accordingly the plaintiffs took action against the bank to recover the amount, and 
the Court of Appeal decided in their favor, the bank being held liable for the 
amount of the orders. The facts of the case are rather briefly reported in the /zmes, 
but, although it is not stated, the orders were presumably in the name of the Fine 
Art Union. It is, however, quite clear from the case as reported, that banks will 
have to be careful in accepting post office orders from their customers in future, 
since if they cash them for any other person except the specified payee they do so 
entirely at their own risk. It is true that the risk is not, perhaps, very great, since 
the amounts involved are usually small. The way, however, to be safe will be to re- 
fuse to cash orders except for the payee by whom they are signed, and the result of 
this will be to render post office orders generally negotiable. 
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Toendure is greater than to dare, but why endure a bad pen when Esterbrook’s 
superior and standard steel pens are within the easy reach of all, being sold every- 
where ? 


LONDON SETTLEMENTS.—A London paper calls attention to the fact that settle- 
ments on account of international trade do not center in London so exclusively as 
they did three or four years ago. It appears that this is not only due to a heavy 
falling off of direct imports and exports, but also to a decline in the exports of for- 
eign and colonial merchandise. Last year the value of this trade was less than £58,- 
000,000, being a decline of 11 per cent. on the year 1883 During the present year 
it is estimated that the decrease will equal at least Io per cent. on the foreign and 
colonial merchandise of last year. The London Daz/ly News believes that this de- 
cline of entrepot trade indicates a diversion of mercantile shipping to the more direct 
routes offered by Mediterranean, Belgian and German ports. It further appears 
that, as merchandise tends to avoid London, so bills on London become fewer, and 
its hold upon foreign financial centers weaker. It seems that while the supply of 
cash in London is still open to all the foreign demands of those who can furnish se- 
curity, foreign centers are not so open. In support of this statement it is asserted that 
the Bank of France seeks to evade payment of gold whenever it suspects applicants 
of a design of exporting it from France. 


RAISED BANK NoTEs.—For some time past the extreme western parts of Ontario 
have been flooded with $1 and $2 American bank notes raised to $10. Three or 
four arrests have been made, but the prisoners have been speedily discharged, being 
entirely innocent. The raisers of the notes have just been accidentally discovered. 
Lately, a provincial detective proceeded to the farm of Mr. Wetherall, in Lamb- 
ton County, where two sons, Joseph and Justice, were suspected of having robbed 
a store in a neighboring village. When the young men, who were working in a 
field, saw Rogers coming, they made for the river and succeeded in crossing to 
Marine City, about four miles distant on the Michigan side, just across the St. Clair 
flats, and about four miles distant. Rogers went to the house to search for stolen 
goods and found a portion of the proceeds of two robberies in the boys’ rooms. He 
also discovered nine American one-dollar bank notes that had been raised to $10, a 
large quantity of paper used for making the changes, two engraved plates, a quan- 
tity of paint and brushes, and acid used for erasing the original figures on the notes. 
The work of raising the numbers of the notes was very neatly executed by means 
of soft paper and plates. The latter were made in Detroit. Detective Rogers 
took charge of the entire outfit, and will acquaint the United States Government 
with the facts. 


MISSISSIPPI.—The capital stock of the Bank of Yazoo City has been enlarged 
from $50,000 to $100,000, and this additional capital stock was paid in on the Ist of 
October, which was the tenth anniversary of the organization of the bank On the 
3d the regular annual meeting of the stockholders was held, and also a directors’ 
meeting, which resulted in the election of the following officers. President, R. C. 
Shepherd ; Vice President, Chas. Roberts ; Cashier, S. R. Berry ; Directors, I. N. 
Gilruth, W. C. Craig, J. H. Haverkamp, John Lear, Sr., Louis Wise, J. F. Powell, 
Wm Hamel, I. J. Fouche. No better evidence of its conservative management 
could be found than the fact that during its existence only $534 have been lost and 
charged to profit and loss account. The bank has been very prosperous ever since 
it was organized, more so, probably, than any other bank in the State. Its stock- 
holders and officers are gentlemen of great public spirit and reputation as business 
men. Its President, Mr. Shepherd, has long been known as one of the solid busi- 
ness men of the city, who had a long career as merchant there, but for several years 
past has devoted his time exclusively to the bank. Mr. Roberts, the Vice-President, 
is a leading business man of Oxford, and is also interested in a bank at Oxford and 
Winona. He was one of the original stockholders in the Bank of Yazoo City. Mr. 
S. R. Berry, the Cashier, is widely known and highly respected as a citizen, and he 
has first-class qualifications for the position he now occupies. The Directors are 
all citizens of Yazoo City, and are among the most solid and enterprising men of 
the place. We believe no bank in the State has abler officers or is better managed. 
It is intimately associated with the business interests of the city. 
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BOSTON BANK STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 


The following table, compiled by Joseph G. Martin, Boston, presents the 
capital of each bank, together with the last two semi-annual dividends, free of 


all taxes, and the amount payable on Friday, Oct. 


of each stock, dividend on, April 1, 1886, and at the present time: 


I, also the market value 
















































































° Capital. Dividends. Amount. | Stock, Divid. on. 
Boston Banks. : 
Oct. 1, 1886. Ap.,’86. Oct. ,’86. Oct. 1, 1886. eae: 1,/ .|Sept.29,’86 
Atlantic National ..... $ 750,000 3 3 $22,500 | 138 | 136 
Atlas National............ I, 500,000 2% 2% 37,500 126 | 120 
Blackstone National....... 1,500,000 2% 2% 37,500 116 | 4115 
Boston National..... eeeeee| 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 a 122 
Boylston National......... 700,000 3 3 21,000 131 | 133 
Broadway National.,....... 200 ,000 ° ° — 102, 102 
Bunker Hill National...... 500,000 4% 4% 22,500 1g0 | 183 
Central National.......... 500,000 3 3 15,000 108 111 
City National....... sent 1,000,000 2} 2 20,000 116 | 110 
Columbian National... haenae 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 132 «| 130 
Commerce.........- eeeees|  15500,000 3 3 45,000 125 | 134 
Commonwealth... ......e+e. 500,000 244 3 15,000 120 125 
Continental National....../ 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 118 120 
Eagle National............] | 19000,000 2 2 20,000 114 110 
Eliot National............. 15000,000 3 3 30,000 127 130 
Everett National.......-+- 400.000 2 2 8,000 101 102 
Exchange National........ 1,000,000 2 2% 25,000 125 132 
Fanueil Hall National.....| 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 136 135 
First National.............| | 1,000,000 5 5 50,000 212 212 
First Ward National. . .. 200,000 3 3 6,000 120 130 
Fourth National........... 500,000 2% 2% 12,500 112 112 
Freeman’s National...... 800,0c0 2 2 16,000 108 101 
Globe National... ......... 1»000,000 2 2 20,000 102 99 
Hamilton National........ 750,000 3 2 15.000 127. | 128 
Hide & Leather........... 1,500,000 24% 2% 37,500 12t 120 
Howard National......... 1,000,000 2% 2% 25,000 18 =| 138 
Lincoln National.......... 300,000 2% 24 7,500 107 112 
Manufacturers’ National... 500,000 2 2 10,000 102 101 
Market National ....... 800,000 2 2 16.000 102 93 
Massachusetts Nat. par $250 800,000 2 2 16,000 104 | 100 
Maverick National.... ... 400,000 s 5 20,000 225 225 
Mechanics’ National...... 250,000 3% 3% 8,750 131 133 
Merchandise National. .... 500,000 24 2% 12,500 103 108 
Merchants’ National ...... 3,000,000 3 3 90,000 145 145 
Metropolitan National. 300,000 2\4 244 7500 114 114 
Monument National. ..... 150,000 5 6 9,000 215 215 
Mount Vernon National.. 200,000 3 3 6,000 140 141 
National Market of Brigh.. 250,000 3% 3% 8,750 140 140 
New England National....| 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 151 144 
North National........... 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 135 138 
North America...+...2++++| 1,000,000 2 2% 25,000 107 108 
Uld Boston National....... g00 ,000 2 2 18,000 62 60 
People’s National......... 300,000 4 4 12,000 160 160 
Redemption, National..... 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 126 126 
Republic, National........ 1, 500,000 3 3 45,000 140 140 
Revere (National).........| 1,500,000 3 3 45,000 127 126 
Rockland (National)....... 300,000 4 4 12,000 137 138 
Second National ...... sees| 1,600,000 3 3% 56,000 154 154 
Security (National)....... 250,000 t2% t2 6,250 180 180 
Shawmut National ....... 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 123 122 
Shoe & Leather National.. 1,000,000 244 24 25,000 102 105 
State National............] 2,000,000 244 2% 50,000 125 120 
Suffolk National........... 1,500,000 2 2% 37.500 117 113 
Third National............ 600,000 2 2 12,000 100 99 
Traders’ National,.... 500,000 2 2 10,000 102 98 
Tremont National......... 2,000,000 2 2 40,000 114 109 
Union (National)....... — 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 145 141 
Washington National...... 750,000 24 2 15,000 135 | 125 
Webster : National)........ 1,500,000 2 2 30,000 108 | 105 
, eo Re $ 52.450,000 $1,421,750 
April, 1886......... 52,450,000 1.410,000 | 
iM. snenensia .| 52,450,000 1,365,500 | 
MTs GE. cceeses -| 52,450,000 1,428,000 | 














¢ Quarterly. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 311.) 


State. Placeand Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
CAR. oc COM occc'sces Pee DE cscs = =§=« _ oeenedeeesen 
$50,000 John W. Davis, Pr. John W. Davis, Jr., Cas. 
Ccce GORiicscciice Bank of Golden.......... First National Bank, 
$45,000 Smith S. Talcott, Pr. Alfred M. Hawley, Cas. 
DaK.... Bowdle........ PEE MEisesuscen ji. seennaronmons 
$35; 
uw .. Mitchell — co ne ee. - | “veeuleamenee 
$50,000 W. G. Davidson, Pr. N. L, Davidson, Cas. 
ILL..... Taylorville..... a. oe GO a eee eee 
$75,000 Wm. W. Anderson, /r,. Hiram R. Anderson, Cas. 
BD. ccs Cannelton...... Perry County Bank ..... Hanover National Bank. 
Thomas W. Hull, Pr. Thomas Seth Hull, Cas. 
w  ., Covington....: Wabash Valley Bank..... National Broadway Bank. 
Zimri Dwiggins, /r. Wm. H. Storbuck, Cas. 
w .. Warsaw....... EE Mdeneeteeetin = jj-~ “stsesenomens 
KaN.... Downs......... Exchange National Bank. Hanover National Bank, 
$50,000 W. W. Hetherington, /7. J. B. Kroetch, Cas. 
" SO eee Pee SUE ccoue + .. eeendcenedoe 
50,000 John Hall, Pr. Smith R. Young, Cas. 
© oo MM csccsccas Sheridan County Bank. . Bank of America. 
25,000 Chas. H. Dow, Pr. W. F. Morrison, Cas. 
w .. Lindsborg...... Earmers’ State Bank..... Seaboard National Bank. 
$12,500 M. J. Wellslager, Pr. A. E. Agrelins, Cas. 
u » Ms cncennue iy PG PP eee 
$50,000 J. R. Bell, Pr. J. E. Gilmore, Cas. 
H - Miltonvale..... Miltonvale State Bank... National Bank of Republic. 
$30,000 Wendell P. Rice, Pr. 
0 > ‘—e TR ec ees aoe Farmer’s Bank...... ... Mercantile National Bank. 
$10,000 Nicholas Edwards, /r. F. R. Edwards, Cas 
© ao Pee cc ccs Kansas State Bank....... National Bank of Republic. 
33,000 . E. Scott, Pr. S. S. Findley, Cas. 
S on Mia csaacens ET Dsccsececes. . =. seusendannen 
30,000 (Miller & Eastman) Frank H. Miller, Cas. 
S +6 eden enns Bank of Sylvia. ......... Kountze Bros. 
25, W. O. Arsdale, /r. Antonia N. Bontz, Cas. 
#  .. Syracuse....... Bank of Syracuse.. ‘ National Park Bank, 
W. F. Reed & Co. ) 
w .. Wellington .... State National Bank..... National Park Bank. 
$50,000 A. H. Smith, 77. W. C. Glaize, Cas. 
MINN... Lakefield....... Jackson County Bank.... United States National Bank. 
$20,000 ‘Thomas F. Barbee, Pr. Merritt E. Lawton, Cas. 
© ox MGcccccccs Minnesota Valley Bank.. Chemical National Bank. 
$50,000 C. D. Ash, Pr. H. B. Wadsworth, Cas 
© ce PUCMROR.cccce _ Fillmore County Bank.. National Bank of Republic. 
J. R. Clements, Pr. M. R. Todd, Cas 
w .. St. Paul. .... Seven Corners Bank...... Central National Bank. 
$50,000 Rees M. Newport, Pr. Wm. B. Evans, Cas. 
Pons SB aiatas.cbce 
50,000 = Levi B. McManus, ‘Pr. Edward O’ Keefe, Cas. 
2 “ce PEwedscces Bank of Filley. ......... United States National Bank. 
12,000 C. E, White, Pr. G. E. Moore, Cas. 
@ co AMRBOTR .ocsgce oe Pee Ges Ck pw weneeee 
$100,000 Herman H., Schaberg, Pr.J oseph Boehmer, Cas. 
NEv.... Winnemucca... First National Bank...... $= «ss cecccccccces 
$50,000 L. A. Blakeslee, Pr. Geo. S, Nixon, Cas. 
N. J ... Passaic........ Passaic National Bank... Importers & Traders’ Nat’l B’k. 


$58,250 Edo Kip, /r. Robert D. Kent, Cas. 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent, 
OHIO... Cleveland..... . West Side Banking Co.. Mercantile National Bank. 
$50,000 Lee McBride, Pr. Thomas M. Irvine, Cas. 
« .. Wellston....... eee ee 
$50,000 H. S. Willard, Pr. J. H. Sellers, Jr., Cas. 
# .. Weston........ Exchange Bank..... seane Fourth National Bank. 
John V. Beverstock, Cas. 
TENN... Jackson...... oo eee SietieweiMege....  __—s-_ awecccccceoce 
$75,000 John A. Pitts, Pr. W. S. Moore, Cas. 
TEXAS.. Houston...... . W. O. Ellis & Co....... . Latham, Alexander & Co: 
O. G. Drew, Cas. 
# ., Whitesboro.... Bank of Whitesboro..... National Bank of Republic. 
$40,000 . T. Brown, Pr. J. B. Oldham, Cas. 
a . Winchester . . Bank of gaa a cin CNN 
$50,000 G. G. Philips, Pr. F. G. Steele, Cas. 
Wro.,... Sheridan....... Bank of Sheridan....... Ninth National Bank. 
$50,000 (E. A. Whitney & Co.) Horace C., Alger, Cas. 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from October No., page 312.) 

















No Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital. 
3563 Exchange National Bank....... W. W. Hetherington, 
Downs, KAN. J. B. Kroetch, $50,000 
3564 State National Bank.. ....... . A. H. Smith, 
Wellington, KAN. W. C. Glaize, 50,000 
3565 First National Bank............ H. S. Willard, 
Wellston, OHIO. J. H. Sellers, Jr., 50,000 
3566 First National Bank............ L. Lippman, 
Yazoo City, Miss. L. B. Warren, 50,000 
3567 First National Bank............ W. W. Hetherington, 
Greenleaf, KAN. J. W. Beach, 50,000 
3568 Pasadena National Bank........ I, W. Hellman, 
Pasadena, CAL. G. A. Swartwout, 50,000 
3569 First National Bank............ John Hall, 
Downs, KAN. Smith R. Young, 50,000 
3570 Farmers’ National Bank........ Lewis P. Nelson, 
Culpeper, VA. C. J. Rixey, 50,000 
3571 German National Bank......... Herman H. Schaberg, 
Lincoln, NEB. Joseph Boehmer, 100,000 
3572 Passaic National Bank......... Edo. Kip, 
Passaic, N. J. Robt. D. Kent, 58,250 
2573 First National Bank............ John W. Davis, 
Colton, CAL. John W. Davis, Jr., 50,000 
3574 First National Bank............ Geo. H. Cowles, 
Clay Center, NEs. Geo. E, Birge, 50,000 
3575 First National Bank............ L. A. Blakeslee, 
Winnemucca, NEV. Geo. S, Nixon, 50,000 
3576 Second National Bank.......... John A. Pitts, 
Jackson, TENN, — W.S. Moore, 75,000 
3577. First National Bank............ J. R. Bell, 
Lyons, KAN. J. E. Gilmore, 50,000 
3578 Mitchell National Bank......... W. G. Davidson, 
Mitchell, Dak. N. L. Davidson, 50,000 
3579 First Natlonal Bank............ Wm. W, Anderson, 
Taylorville, ILL. Hiram R. Anderson, 75,000 
3580 First National Bank............ Levi B. McManus, 
Alma, Neb. Edward O'Keefe, 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 313.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. ln place of 


, Henry W. Cannon, /r.. John Thompson. 
N. Y. CiTy.—Chase National Bank... John Thompson, Y P._. Lewis E. Ransom. 


CoL.... Western Nat’l B’k, So. Pueblo. Chas, E. Saxton, Cas.... Chas. B. McVay. 


Dak ... Bank of Hermosa, Hermosa... E. E. Miller, Cas........ A. U. Thomas. 

«  ., First National Bank of j C. C. Wolcott, V. Pr.... F. E. Wolcott. 

Larimore. | E. C. Bennett, Cas...... C. C. Wolcott. 

a _.. Mitchell Nat’l Bank, Mitchell... L. N. Seaman, V. Pr.... onne ewes 
er Sterling Nat’l Bank, Sterling... John H. Lawrence, Cas.. Chas. A. Reed. 

« .,, First Nat’l Bank of Taylorville, Andrew L. Angur,V. Pr. _...... se. 
KaNn.... First National Bank of G. H. Skinner, V. Pr.... sasewaec 

Downs. {| C. J. Sargent, 4ss’t Cas. «ca cecece 
er Merchants’ Nat’! B’k, Louisville Frank H. Johnson, 4.C. __....... ses 
err Citizen’s B’k of La., N, Orleans. Henry W. Conner, Pr... Thomas D. Miller. 

w _.. Hibernia Nat’l B’k, N. Orleans. John G. Deverem, V.P?.. Andrew Stewart. 
ME..... First National Bank, Portland. James E. Wengren, 4.C. W. E. Gould. 

Bes sees Nat’! Mechanics’ B., Baltimore, W. F. Lucas, Pr. pro tem- Robt. T. Baldwin.* 
Mass... National City Bank, Boston... Arthur Burnham, /7.... Samuel R. Payson. 

w ., Nat. Hide & Leather B.,Boston. W. A. Faulkner, Cas.... A. P. Weeks. 

a _., Old Boston Nat’! Bank, Boston, T. F. Pratt, Ass’¢ Cas. until Jan. 1, 1887. 

w _., Franklin Co. Nat’l B’k, Boston. John Sanderson, /r..... Henry K. Simons. 

a _.. Dedham Inst. forSav., Dedham. Alfred Hewins, 7rveas... C.Guild after 12/1/6 

; f. 2 Ges Es BO wdsnie wee Harrison Garfield. 

" .. Lee National Bank, I in 1 C.C. Benton, V. Pr..s. P.C. Baird. acai 

. Ps, Gp EE Ok nccewcns Harrison Garfield. 
« .. Lee Savings Bank, Lee .. .. C. C. Benton, V. Pr..... P. C. Baird. 
« .. Natick National Bank, Stephen W. Holmes, Cas. G. S. Trowbridge.” 
Natick, Frederick O. Boston,d.C we ee wees 
MicH... City National Bank, Greenville. F. B. Warren, Ass’¢ Cas. — wwe ss 

a _.. Nat’l Bank of Sturgis, Sturgis. Wm. M. Allman, Cas.... John J. Beck. 
Miss.... First Nat’l Bank of Yazoo City. Chas, Mann, V.Pr...... ween weee 
Mo.,... Kan. City Safe Dep.& Sav. B., A SS A, See ee 

Kansas City. } E. C. Sattley, Cas....... H. P. Stimson. 

« ., Merch, Nat’l B’k, Kansas City. W. B. Clarke, Pr. ..... John C, Gage. 

« ., National Bank of Paris, Paris. Wm. F. Buckner, Cas... Jno. S. Conyers. 
Mont... First National Bank, § Jos. A. Baker, Cas....... C. E. Conrad. 

Fort Benton, } C. E. Conrad, V. P. .... John W. Power. 

«  ,, First National Bank, Helena... Geo. H. Hill, 2@ Ass’t¢C. _—s_ ta ae ee es 
NEB.... First National Bank, Arapahoe. Fred. Boehner, Cas...... Henry Chamberlin. 
N. H... Nat’l Granite State B’k, Exeter. Benj. F. Folsom, Pr..... Chas, A. Merrill. 

w _., New Hamp. Bkg. Co., Nashua. W. A. Farley, 7reas.... John G. Kimball.* 
N. J.... Dime Savings Inst., Plainfield. John W. Murray, Pr.... E. W. Runyon. 

N. C... State National Bank, Raleigh.. C. E. Cross, Pr......... E. R. Stamps. 
Ou1o... First National B’k, Cardington, F. P. Hills, Pr ......... W. H. Marion. 

w ., Euclid Ave. Nat. B., Cleveland. C. F. Brush, V. Pr...... we ee ee ee 

w ,, First National Bank, Wellston. R. W. Goddard, V. Pr. —s...... se es 

w ,, Third Nat’l Bank, Circleville... C. Benford, Pr.......... W. J. Weaver. 
PENN... Apollo Savings Bank, Apollo.. S. M. Jackson, Pr....... John B. Chambers* 

» _,, Second Nat’! B’k of Brownsville. Wm. Parkhill, Cas...... Eli Crumrine. 

«  ,, First Nat’l Bank, Glen Rock... Joseph Dise, Pr......... William Herbst. 

» _,, Marine National Bank, Erie... F. P. Bailey, Cas........ C. E. Gunnison, A’g 

w . National Security Bank, § Isaac A. Sheppard, Pr... Geo. Gelback.* 

Philadelphia. | Jacob Rech, V. Pr...... Isaac A. Sheppard. 
R. I.... Wakefield Nat’l B’k, Wakefield. John E. Babcock, 4.Cas. __......... ss 


w _., Wicktord Nat’l B’k, Wickford. Philander J. Thomas, V. P. until Jan. 1, '87. 


* Deceased 
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Bank and place. Elected. In place oF 
TENN. . Second Nat’l Bank of Jackson. W. T. Nelson, V. Pr.... cn ee aes 
VT...... People’s Nat’1 B’k, Brattleboro. O. A. Marshall, Cas..... Wm. A. Faulkner. 
Va...... Farmers’ Nat’l Bank, Culpeper. Earl English, V. Pr..... we en ee : 


WasH.T First National Bank, Olympia. Geo. L. Shannon, V. Pr. W. P. Book. 
WIs.... Rock County National Bank, } C. S. Jackman, V. Pr... John Watson. 
Janesville. } S. B. Smith, Cas........ C. S. Jackman. 
ONT.... Federal B’k of Can.,Tilsonburg. N. P. Dewar, Mgr...... Francis Cole. 
“ . B’k of London in Can. , Watford J. L. Gower, BP vce cece T. A. Telfer.* 





> i. 


CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
( Monthly List, continued from October No., page 214.) 


Dak.... Faulkton...... Faulk County Bank, formerly at La Foon, now at Faulkton. 
ILL. .... Taylorville..... W. W. Anderson & Co.; succeeded by First National Bank. 
+ ~~ cudncom Bank of Fargo, Chas. Sweat & Co.; now (H. F. Miller). 
KAN.... Ninnescah..... Minnescah Bank (Scott, Findley & Scott) ; removed to Pea- 
body, Kan 
MIcH... Sheridan ...... J. E. Gardner ; weneeeted by Stone & Hemmingway. 
#  ,, St. Charles.... Bank of St. Charles ; succeeded by Farmers’ Exchange Bank 
(E. E. Burdick). 
© os Me GR, cccces First National Bank ; succeeded by Commercial and Savings 
Bank ; same officers. 
MINN... Janesville...... Janesville B’k (Geo. Buckman) ; now Jennison Bros,, props. 
w .. Mankato....... City Bank ; succeeded by Mankato National Bank. 
NEB.... Clay Center.... Clay Center Bank; suc. by First Nat’] Bank ; same officers. 
OHIO... Hubbard....... Hubbard National Bank gone into voluntary liquidation. 
2 96 SEcosess ...- Merchants’ National Bank gone into voluntary liquidation. 
eT West Newton.. M. M. Dick’s Bank ; successor to James A. Dick.* 
VA..... Culpeper ...... Rixey Bros. ; succeeded by Farmers’ National Bank. 
W. VA.. Priedmont..... Priedmont National Bank gone into voluntary liquidation ; 


suc. by Bank of Priedmont under same management. 





The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 
1886. Loans. Specie. Legai Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Oct. 2... $340,195,700 . $74,082,900 . $18,570,100 . $346,756,300 . $8,164,400 . $5,963,925 
** Q.«+ 343-756,900 . 75,696,800 . 16,843,800 . 349,924,500 . 8,113,300 . 5,058,800 
* 16.22 343,811,300 . 75,279,400 . 17,053,500 + 350,855,800 . 8,218,500 . 4,618,950 
** 23... 34,555,000 ~ 75,779,400 . 16,848,600 . 348,633,700 . 8,249,000 . 5 469,575 
*€ 30... 341,401,800 . 76,631,200 . 17,049,500 . 349,128,100 . 8,237,500 . 6,398,675 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1886. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders Deposits. Circulation. 
GE, Beovees $141,324,000 .. . $9,083,100 .... $3,167,500 .... $100,895,900 ... $15,548,500 
Qocece ee 142,100,400 .... 9,031,900 «+++ 3,252,000 .... 102,594,800 .. 15,342,400 
© <Ghadcees 142,078,400 .... 9,349,400 .... 3,274,400 +++. 103,814,600 .... 15,323,000 
 Miscces 143,057,400 «++ 9,502,100 ... 3,151,300 .... 104,990,500 .... 15,380,800 
© MB cen 144,500,100 .... 9,499,100 3,533,100 .. . 104,992,100 .... 15,250,100 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
1856, Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation, 
Oct, 2....2+2. $87,823,Q00 wees  * $23,076,600 .-+» $84,922,300 see $51419,633 
Mm iiss ong 87,703,800 pints 23,261,400 hee 84,947,700 ie 53035)950 
OY GB. -csvce 88,385,600 — 23,750,000 ‘ne 86,798,300 _ 4,920, 200 
 Diicce we 88,043,800 nas 23,710,600 a 85,859,300 sane 4,765,100 
oY 'Sisbeccns 87,160,200 om 23,501,400 cown 85,041,800 ‘an 4,673,340 


* Deceased. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


October has neither exceeded nor disappointed the expectations entertained 
of ita month ago. The fine mild weather had scarcely been interrupted, until 
the last week of the month brought a long and much-needed rain. Indeed, 
through the greater part of the middle and Eastern States, as well as in 
some of the Western, the autumn drought had become as protracted as was 
that of last spring On the North Atlantic seaboard almost two months had 
elapsed without more than one or two light showers, and the equinoctial storm 
entirely forgot its coming. Little damage, however, has resulted, as the crops 
were all made, and the warm, dry fall has enabled the farmers of the United 
States to secure their crops in the finest condition ever known, almost with- 
out exception; not only this, but it has enabled them to market them more 
freely and early than usual. As a result, fall trade has been earlier than 
the average, and hence it will be over sooner. The lull in the activity of August, 
September and the first half of October, during the last half of the past 
month, is due to this fact, and not to a disappointing volume of business. 
This accounts for the smaller bank clearances since the middle of October, 
which have been cited as an evidence of a relapse in the business recovery 
that set in during July. Rather, it is the general report from most branches 
of business that the amount of trade this fall has been far in excess of last 
year, and larger than an average. It has been done on a smaller mar- 
gin of profit, however. Although prices have generally improved on manu- 
factured goods, the raw material has advanced as much or more, and left the 
manufacturers’ profit very small; as consumption has not sufficiently over- 
taken production to materially reduce the competition among dealers, and 
enable them to much more than make a commission. But the business 
done, has been upon a safer basis than for years, both as to its class 
and as regards long credits. When they have sold a bill of goods, it has been 
to some one who wanted them for immediate use, who resold them, and who 
had the money to pay for them when the bills became due, instead of the 
goods piled up on their shelves. Stocks are therefore small in second hands, 
while the actual demand has been large enough to keep them moderate in 
first hands. The mills have in consequence been able to market goods as 
fast as they could make them, as a rule. Our industrial and commercial in- 
terests are therefore in the easiest and strongest position occupied for years. 
Legitimate demand and supply, with small profits, large volume of business, 
short credits and good collections, with both merchant and manufacturer and 
workingman busy, is all that could be asked, or desired in these branches of 
trade. These markets are free from speculation, over-trading and extended 
credits, such as always accompany a boom, like that in 1879-80, when we 
recovered from the last period of depression only to plunge again into the one 
from which we have just escaped. Yet because there has been none of the 
wild activity and speculative advance in prices this year that was seen then, 
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some superficial observers have regarded the present recovery as but partial 
and its permanency as doubtful. Only the speculators and the army of middle- 
men, who live off speculation, instead of legitimate industry, however, com- 
plain, asa rule. Thus Mr. Armour, who is both a large producer and speculator, 
well expressed it, ‘‘ Nobody who has a legitimate business, and is attending to 
it, is growling. As for us, our business never was better, although we have 
to do a good deal to make a little money.” , 

This is the real business situation throughout the country to-day, with few 
exceptions, where the bear raids of speculators, who made fortunes in de- 
pressing values since 1883, have delayed and so far prevented the recovery 
which has been experienced, as shown above, where legitimate business has 
supplanted speculation. These exceptions are found alone in agricultural pro- 
ducts, and particularly in those where speculation exists, in the shape of op- 
tion dealings, by which gamblers in this basis of the prosperity of our coun- 
try, can make the prices of their products for the tillers of the soil. From 
1879 to 1882 those same speculators bulled these products so far above their legi- 
timate value that they killed our export trade, and brought India, Egypt and 
South America into the field as competitors for the trade of Europe in the 
products of the soil. At the same time they levied so heavy a tax upon our 
own consumers that the increased cost of living crippled our industrial in- 
terests, checked consumption, at the same time that they brought on 
inflation and over-production, thus doubly aggravating the causes of the depres- 
sion that has since followed. Now these speculators are living out of 
the agricultural producer by bearing the prices of his products below their 
legitimate value, and in some cases even below the cost of production. They 
are doing all in their power to ruin or impoverish the agricultural classes now as 
they did the industrial classes then. Were it not for this speculation in the 
staples of commerce and the necessities of life, these periods of extreme in- 
flation and depression would not occur, except during and after a great or pro- 
tracted war among the great commercial powers. If, therefore, the manufac- 
turing interests, which are rid of this curse of speculation, will keep clear of it, 
and continue upon the same level as now, except where values harden on legiti- 
mate demand and with the ultimate recovery of the agricultural interests, upon 
which the complete prosperity of the whole country depends, they may enjoy 
the longest and most healthy period of prosperity known in our industrial his- 
tory. 

The agricultural interests, though a year behind the industrial, as the latter 
were a year behind the former in 1878-79, because the conditions were then 
reversed, will soon fall into line and recover from this artificial depression, in 
spite of the speculators. This would have occurred already on the present crop, 
in the overtaking of supply by demand, had not the supply been unnaturally in- 
creased by the impoverished condition of the farmers, who, being unable to pay 
the banks the loans made them for the past two years on a declining market, 
cannot borrow money on their grain in the country this year, and are unable 
themselves to hold as much as usual till the last half of the crop year. Not 
only this, but the banks have forced them to sell the bulk of their surplus dur- 
ing the first four months of this crop year, to pay off these old loans. Hence a 
much larger than the normal percentage of the year's supply is being marketed 
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during the first half. The present stocks, therefore, appear in excess of 
demand, and the bears use this lever to force prices lower than a year 
ago, although the world’s supplies are much less, as the fvo rata demand 
on this crop has not yet overtaken this supply. This situation is apparent 
to all, yet the bears have the money to hold prices down till the position 
develops, which may not be till another year opens, while the bulls as well as 
the farmers are too poor to hold the present supplies till European consump- 
tion shall overtake them and relieve our markets of the surplus that is now 
used to keep them down. Whenever the farmers’ deliveries shall fall off, 
however, or the export demand be renewed in volume as at the beginning 
of the crop, before the bear speculators scared Europe off with the prospect 
of lower prices; then, wheat and all its products and substitutes, as well as 
our other food and feed supplies will rise to a higher level on the absorp- 
tion of the surplus supply {by the most legitimate and healthy export de- 
mand for our products we have had since these speculators ruined our mar- 
ket. When that surplus is gone, as it will be before anotheer crop will be 
available, then consumption will be thrown upon the reserves, which will be 
drawn upon for the first time in four years, or since the late period of 
over-production began, the world over, stimulated by our high prices from 1879 
to 1882. 

What is true of wheat is practically true of other grain, provisions and cot- 
ton, all of which are now selling at about bottom prices. At these prices 
America can undersell the world, considering the superior quality of her staples, 
the shorter distance to Europe, and our superior transportation facilities both 
by land and water, at cheaper rates. 

Our only great export product of the earth that does not come under the 
above head and conditions is petroleum, and it is by no means certain that 
the existing conditions are not sufficiently similar to produce the same result. 
Crude oil has been held down by speculative main force, or money power, 
in the face of decreased production and increasing consumption as we enter the 
season of the year when the use of oil for domestic purposes nearly doubles. 
Yet the Standard monopoly has prevented the strength of the situation from 
telling in the price of crude oil, because it was not ready for the market to 
advance. Money power has held this export staple at a fictitiously low price, 
as it has produce. Hence, while the volume of our exports have been larger 
than last year, as a whole, the values have been smaller in proportion, and 
the balance of trade against this country has been made correspondingly larger 
by bear manipulation. Had it not been for the heavy and almost constant 
buying of American securities by London, we should have seen gold going 
out of here now, instead of coming over from Europe, and the Sterling Ex- 
change market completely reversed. Yet any danger to the money market 
from this source is now past, as Europe has held off from buying our pro- 
ducts nearly as long as she can, awaiting lower prices, or a settled market 
on which to buy, without a loss, before purchases can be shipped. Hereafter 
she will have to be a more liberal buyer of our food supplies to meet her 
own deficit of twenty-five per cent. as compared with a year ago, and this will 
keep gold coming this way in a larger or smaller stream, according as Europe 
takes our other export articles. So far, it has shipped our cotton, on this crop 
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very freely, as the planters have marketed it earlier than usual, owing 
to the fine fall and the tight money market, which has rendered it difficult to 
borrow money to hold cotton, as it has to hold wheat. 

In the money market there has been a good demand for all available 
funds at the advance of the early autumn, and at times they have commanded 
more. But this has been the exception, and there has been no real stringency 
that was at all general, although the market has worked close, as it is 
likely to do so long as business continues to improve. The bank statements 
have shown no remarkable changes, and their condition is generally regarded 
as sufficiently satisfactory to eliminate the banks as well as the money 
market from consideration as probable new factor in the future of the 
markets. 

In our last we called the halt in the} advance in stocks which were then 
booming on the Reading reconstruction and combinations of the coal com- 
panies. We showed that they had taken their full share of the improvement 
in business, and possibly more, as the then earnings were more likely to de- 
crease than increase from that time on. The result has borne out the anal- 
ysis of the situation as then made; and although the cliques tried hard to 
continue that boom into October, they failed after the first week in the 
month, when some of them unloaded and dropped out of the market, while 
others turned bears or remained passive spectators of the situation until there 
should be something to bull it on again. Since then the bears, under the 
lead of Cammack, have made considerable headway in causing a_ reaction. 
The packer’s lockout at Chicago, and the switchmen’s strike at Minneapolis 
were used to hammer the market for a while. But these were settled, after 
a short interruption to business, and peacefully, when the city election was 
seized upon, as a bear element, in the absence of anything better This 
had some influence with those who allow other people, more interested than 
they appear to be, to do their thinking for them. No candid man of intelligence 
and reflection, however, fears any insecurity to the rights of property, which- 
ever of the candidates are elected. 

Neither of them, if elected, will do anything that is contrary to law 
and neither can make or unmake laws affecting the rights of property 
or person, if they would. This cry of ‘‘classes” against each other, is un- 
American, disloyal to our form of government, and more dangerous to the 
rights of both person and property than the success of either of the 
three parties which have an equal right to compete for the suffrages of their 
fellow citizens. 

It is the old rings that have already fastened themselves upon the city 
government that are dangerous to either person or property, and any mayor 
who will break them up and give an honest, clean government, is to be 
welcomed by all good citizens of all ‘‘classes.’’ But any mayor who is 
dependent upon these rings for election can neither rid himself nor the city of 
them afterward. This is all there is, affecting the rights of property in- 
volved in this election, and business men will do well to keep their own 
political conscience and judgment too, turning a deaf ear to such demagogic 
appeals. The truth of it is, the stock market had gone high enough, if not too 
high, for the reasons given in our last, and a reaction was inevitable sooner 
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or later. It has come sooner, and hence will be less radical than if it had 
been delayed and forced eventually, instead of coming gradually and naturally, 
as now, and the city election had nothing to do with it. 

War probabilities in Europe have had temporary influence on our markets 
during the month, both for stocks and wheat, which have advanced on such 
news, for selling of European securities would follow war, and the money taken 
out of them would seek investments not affected by European complications. 
Hence Americans were first affected, while war with Russia would close the 
Black Sea and one of our largest competitors in wheat and corn would be 
shut out of Western European markets at least. These prospects of war, how- 
ever, are daily regarded with more indifference, as Russia seems to be having 
things all her own way in Bulgaria, except so far as the Bulgars have the courage 
to oppose her alone, while the balance of Europe has only shown the courage 
of talk thus far, leaving Bulgariato act. A war, therefore, would be a strong 
bull element in our markets. 

The prospects of business for November are as good as_ usual for the 
season, which is always dull in the wholesale lines, till after New Year. 
But the retail and jobbing trade should be good, from the fact that the fall 
has been unusually mild and winter goods will now be more active for 
that reason. As to the general outlook there does not appear to be a 
thunder-cloud, in the entire business horizon on this side of the Atlantic, 
and the prospect for the coming year now seems brighter than for many 
past, as the prosperity, which has become quite general this year, promises 
to be complete during the next. 


DEATHS. 


BALDWIN.—On October 7, aged sixty-seven years, ROBERT T. BALDWIN, Presi- 
dent of National Mechanics’ Bank, Baltimore, Md. 

CHAMBERS.—On October 21, aged seventy-three years, JOHN B. CHAMBERS, Presi- 
dent of Apollo Savings Bank, Apollo, Penn. 

Du Bots.—On October 23, aged sixty-eight years, GILBERT Du Bolts, President 
of First National Bank, Ellenville, N. Y. 

Emory.—On September 26, aged thirty-three years, N. MARTIN EMORY, Partner 
of Emory, Freed & Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 

GARFIELD.—On October 15, aged seventy-six years, HARRISON GARFIELD, Presi- 
dent of First National and Lee Savings Bank, Lee, Mass. 

GELRACK.—On September 30, aged seventy-six years, GEORGE GELBACK, Presi- 
dent of National Security Bank, Philadelphia, Penn. 

KIMBALL.—On October 19, aged fifty-nine years, JOHN G. KIMBALL, Treasurer 
of New Hampshire Banking Company, Nashua, N. H. 

Lanc.—On September 8, aged eighty-eight years, JOSEPH LANG, President of 
Meredith Valley Savings Bank, Meredith Valley, N. H. 











































